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3u Memoriam 


WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


PRESIDENT OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1910-1930 


BORN JANUARY 19, 1857 — DIED SEPTEMBER 22 1930. 


“We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best”. 


We cannot better delineate the life, character and ser- 
vices of William H. Stevenson, who, as the President of The 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, for many years 
wisely and successfully guided its destinies, than by adopt- 
ing those words of the poet, as indicating the true value of 
that life; not one spent for worldly gain or honors,—not for 
official place, or the adulation of the rich or great; not to 
win laurels of a conqueror or hear the plaudits of the multi- 
tude,—but a quiet, simple, unobtrusive but always useful 
and unselfish one, lived for God, his Country, State and 
City, for his family, his friends, and, near his heart for his 
fellow citizens of every race, color or creed. He was born 
in Pittsburgh, and spent his life here in the city that he 
loved. It was a busy and always a useful one and when we 
realize the many civic activities that engaged his attention, 
besides the caring for his private and personal interests 
and his family (for he was an ideal and devoted husband 
and father) we are amazed that any one should, as he did, 
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care for the many worthy causes which called for his aid. 
From his young manhood to the day of his death, he car- 
ried the banner of civic righteousness and civic betterment 
aloft; he advocated and supported with tongue, pen and 
purse, every worthy cause that this great City and his © 
native State (especially Western Pennsylvania) presented 
for his support. 

Considering all this, we again say, that he exemplified 
in his own heart-of-hearts, in the great and generous soul 
that animated him and in the midst of all his numerous 
and often burdensome duties, the poet’s ideal: 

“We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives, 

Who thinks most, reels the noblest, acts the best.” 

It can be truthfully said without adulation but in all 
sincerity that William H. Stevenson more nearly than any 
other citizen of this community measured up to the high 
test referred to. Who, other than he, thought more upon 
every subject of civic importance than did he? Who, more 
than he, or as fully as he did, dreamed noble dreams for 
the betterment of his City, his State and his fellow citizens, 
and who, more than he, acted the best? 


It is unnecessary that we should particularly specify 
his general activities and refer to all the honors which were 
his,—simple, civic honors, fitly bestowed and modestly 
worn,—but, when we, his associates of this Society, meet 
to mourn his loss, it is proper that his splendid services for 
the Society should have especial mention. He gave many 
of the precious hours of a very busy life, covering the long 
period of his Presidency, to the interests and welfare of 
this Society; in every important matter affecting its wel- 
fare, William H. Stevenson was the most potent factor. His 
zeal, and his courage, never failed. He devoted the last 
months of his life, when tired nature demanded quiet and 
rest, to the final accomplishment of the project nearest his 
heart,— the means to assure the building of a worthy ad- 
dition to our present building. Not many knew what abili- 
ty, diplomacy and the readiness to utilize every opportunity 
to advance our cause entered into the success that crowned 
his efforts. It was no boys-play, but man’s work, the work 
of a “man among men”, and this Society, when it occupies 
the spacious and modern structure that will house its 
treasures and be the theatre of activities, should, so long 
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as our building stands and the Society exists, treasure, 
(and we might almost say) revere the memory of William 
H. Stevenson. It may truthfully be said, that his last of- 
ficial act for the Society, was his presiding at the meeting 
of the Board, just one week before he died, when the “cap- 
sheaf” of accomplishment was placed upon his cherished 
plan, by the signing of the contract for the erection of our 
addition,— (now in actual progress). Those who then saw 
him, almost knew that the “Angel of Death” had placed its 
seal upon him, that, so far as this building and its future 
were concerned, he had triumphed over all material diffi- 
culties, had accomplished a labor of love, and was ready to 
say nunc dimittis! 


The new, completed building, with the equipment he 
anticipated and provided for,—the activities of the Society 
under the arrangement which he effected to extend and 
make the Society a lasting force in the line of Historical 
Research, and all the good and desirable results flowing 
from it, will be his monument, one worthy of a man, of 
whom it has been said, “He was Pittsburgh’s foremost citi- 
zen”! We are in hearty accord with that appraisal,—not 
first in wealth or worldly attainments; not first in official 
rank or as wearing insignias to distinguish him from his 
fellow citizens,—but first in the things of the heart and soul 
and mind devoted in season and out of season to the work 
of benefiting the State and City of his birth; not in dollars, 
but in civic virtue,—in providing opportunities for his fel- 
low men to rise to higher things; to further the cause of re- 
ligion and education, to improve the standards of life; and 
in all works of charity and benevolence. In all these worthy 
causes he was at the fore-front of the battle, and never lost 
courage or lowered his banner. He was a true man,—an 
ideal Christian gentleman, a lovable courteous kindly 
friend, who earned by his life and services the distinction 
of being “Pittsburgh’s foremost citizen”. 


We have refrained from detailing his numerous activi- 
ties other than those connected with our Society, because 
they have been fully presented in the Press and in resolu- 
tions of other organizations. It is enough to say that he 
performed his duties in every position he occupied both well 
and faithfully. 
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It should be noted, however, that our deceased Presi- 
dent’s place in the field of Historical Research was recog- 
nized by the Governor of Pennsylvania, who appointed him 
Chairman of the State Historical Commission, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. . 

The private life of William H. Stevenson was as ad- 
mirable and worthy as was his public career. He was an 
affectionate husband and father and has left an honored 
memory as an inheritance to his family. He was a true 
and fervent Christian and the tribute to his virtues strik- 
ingly and feelingly delivered by his Pastor, Reverend Doctor 
Robert MacGowan at the funeral services held at the Belle- 
field Presbyterian Church on September 24, 1930, will be long 
recalled by the many officers and members of our Society 
who were present there to pay a last tribute to the memory 
of one we loved and honored. We, together with hosts of 
his fellow citizens, mourn his being called from among us. 
We can only bow humbly and submissively to the Divine 
Mandate that summoned him hence. 

William H. Stevenson has gone from our ken, but he 
shall be always remembered by The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and its members, not only as the 
President who served the Society with distinction and suc- 
cess for many years but as its Benefactor. 

In conclusion we may say: 

“His life was gentle; and the elements 

So marked in him, that Nature might 
Stand up 

And say to all the world: This was a man!” 

The Committee moves that the foregoing tribute to the 
memory of our deceased President, William H. Stevenson, 
be spread upon the minutes of our Society, and that, as an 
expression both of our appreciation of our late President 
and of deep sympathy for Mrs. Stevenson and her family, 
an engrossed copy of same be sent to Mrs. Stevenson. 

A. B. REID, 
CHARLES W. DAHLINGER, 
Committee on Memorial 

















The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836 


By EDWARD PARK ANDERSON 


PREFACE 


Pittsburgh, sitting on the boundary between the East 
and the Middle West and at the head of the Ohio Valley, 
has been neglected by the historians of the culture of each 
of these sections. Even her own historians, obsessed with 
what is supposed to be a malady of the Steel City, the love 
for quoting figures, devote little space to relating what the 
inhabitants did in their leisure time. Yet, from the begin- 
ning, there were in this city of workers a few who dreamed 
and a great many who relaxed, though possibly with a 
grimace, part of the time. 

Strictly speaking, of course, Pittsburgh developed no 
culture of its own. Closely connected with similar neigh- 
boring settlements, its culture varied from theirs only in 
degree. The life of the early Middle West or Ohio Valley 
was the life of early Pittsburgh with some slight variations 
in time or in extent of development. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, Pittsburgh was 
of a different nature, of a different location, one might say. 
The Allegheny Mountains were much higher, were, indeed, 
a truly formidable barrier that isolated this settlement, that 
made things “from over the mountains” have an exotic 
quality, and that made the inhabitants of the town willing 
to forego roads, schools, and churches, but not the right to 
navigate the Mississippi River to its mouth. Pittsburgh 
was a frontier settlement, surrounded by wild country. The 
first white man had settled north of the Allegheny River, in 
what is now an integral part of the city, almost ten years 
after the battle of Lexington. Indian attacks threatened 
until after Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers in 1794, and 
even during the War of 1812, earthworks were thrown up 
for defense by the worried citizens. Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee were not farther west, they were merely farther down 
the river. 

In three-quarters of a century, this settlement deserted 
the Far West and gave its allegiance to the East; grew 
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from a few traders’ shacks about an isolated military out- 
post to a city of industrial importance connected by a cheap 
and comparatively rapid means of communication with 
Philadelphia. The manor became the town, the town the 
borough, and the borough the city within thirty years. The 
population more than doubled with every decade, and the 
amount of manufacturing increased at an even more rapid 
rate. 

Since intellectual interests depend somewhat upon ma- 
terial development, more can be expected at the end than 
at the beginning. A study of such interests is necessarily 
superficial in some respects, because it takes in only the 
few and leaves out the many and because, while it can dis- 
cover that certain institutions were established, cannot 
definitely assess their influence. 

This paper relates Pittsburgh’s intellectual activities 
to the year 1836, a date rather arbitrarily chosen. It was 
the year in which public schools in the modern sense became 
firmly established, and, though unnoticed at the time, mark- 
ed an era in the city’s development. 


I. 


Pittsburgh in 1786 


When General Forbes built Fort Pitt in 1758, 
the history of Pittsburgh began. About this fort, 
whose commercially advantageous location at the head of 
the Ohio had been enhanced by the construction of a road 
over the mountains, a few traders’ cabins appeared. Con- 
sequently, a town was laid out in 1764. Yet, despite the 
appointment of civil officers by the Penns in 1771, * military 
interests continued to be dominant until the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 

After the war, however, a change took place in the set- 
tlement. A score of officers of the Revolution settled there 
with their families, bringing with them culture and ability 
that had not been found among the civil inhabitants previ- 
ously. * The town grew, enriched by trade with the emi- 
grants to the West who purchased supplies there before 
embarking upon the Ohio. Within a decade after the war, 
the town had five stores and thirty-six log houses, one of 
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stone, and one of frame * to shelter a population of between 
two and three hundred. In the district about Pittsburgh, 
there may have been as many as fifteen hundred persons. ‘ 
A few had settled across the Monongahela, but, on the 
northern bank of the Allegheny, where the first white child 
was born in 1785, the Indians still ranged.* And the Ohio, 
whose waters were soon to be covered by “the white sails 
of commerce,” was then “disturbed only by the yell of the 
savage who lay ambushed on its banks or sailed o’er its sur- 
face in his solitary canoe.” ° 


There was little to attract one who was seeking the 
comforts of urban life, for the town was a trading post and 
nothing more. The goods sold by the merchants could not 
have been very bulky, for there was yet no wagon road 
across the Alleghenies and transportation was accomplish- 
ed by pack horses.’ Boat building was the only manu- 
facturing enterprise that called for facilities that the home 
could not provide.* A Virginian visitor, acustomed to finer 
things, was appalled by the crudeness of the houses and the 
people, and declared, as no historian of Pittsburgh has fail- 
ed to note, that the place could never amount to much. ° 

There was no mail service. The seat of government was 
at Hannastown, near the present Greensburg, for Pittsburgh 
was then in Westmoreland County. So isolated was it, 
that the appearance of each of two carriages excited the 
undisguised curiosity of even the leading citizens. *” The 
town lacked public buildings of any kind; even schools and 
churches were not in existence. When, in 1785, the town’s 
professional group was increased by the addition of a 
clergyman to its four lawyers and one doctor, there was no 
edifice prepared for his service. There was little enthusi- 
asm for church attendance “ and no denominational rivalry. 
The single clergyman, following a precedent established by 
a school master in 1761, * ministered to all the soberer sort 
of people, despite their creed. Although a group of German 
laymen met at irregular intervals, so lax was church interest 
in the town as a whole that the first church charter was 
sought without mentioning any particular denomination. * 

Of the people in the town, a majority were Scotch- 
Irish and Scotch, a majority sufficiently large to set the 
tone of the settlement from the beginning. There were 
some Germans who were mechanics and laborers, while the 
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English-speaking people were store owners or farmers. 
One of the Scotch settlers, the son of an immigrant farmer 
who had come to America in 1758, had moved, in 1781, from 
Philadelphia to the town of Pittsburgh, 


If town it could be called that town was none, 
Distinguishable by house or street. * 


This was Hugh Henry Brackenridge (1748-1816), graduate 
of Princeton (1771), former teacher and army chaplain, 
now practicing law and dabbling in humorous prose and 
verse. With a young man’s enthusiasm for his adopted 
town, he had visions of its becoming a place of great manu- 
factory, “the greatest on the continent, or perhaps in the 
world,” and he did his share toward starting it on the right 
path. In the years 1786 and 1787, largely through his ef- 
forts as a member of the state legislature, grants of land 
were made to aid in the establishment of an academy and 
of several churches. Through his efforts, two young men 
were induced to establish a newspaper, the first west of 
the Alleghenies. He was also instrumental in bringing to 
Pittsburgh its first book store. With the establishment of 
mail service, “* the town was well started toward what great- 
ness commerce and manufacture were to give it. 


NOTES 
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The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh 1786-1836 


Il. 


The Newspapers 


It is significant that the establishment of a newspaper 
in Pittsburgh preceded any movement of the community 
toward the improvement of its social and intellectual life. 
The newspaper offered a means of securing co-operative 
action. Such was not its primary purpose, however. It 
sought, rather, to give its readers a glimpse of the world 
outside and addressed itself chiefly to national and inter- 
national political events, presenting for the criticism of the 
backwoodsman the proceedings at Philadelphia, London, 
and Paris. The bits of literature that the paper contained, 
and the paper as a whole, were a boon to people who had 
little reading matter besides its columns, the Bible, and the 
almanac. In the newspaper, too, lay a means of civic ad- 
vertising, for some copies went east of the mountains and 
many more were sent to the settlements along the Ohio. 
The “Observations Upon the Country at the Head of the 
Ohio,” which appeared in the early numbers of the first 
newspaper, extolled the town in a manner unsurpassed by 
later promoters. Finally, the newspaper has _ historical 
value. Scanty as is the local news published in it, it fur- 
nishes the only record of the life of the people. 

On July 29, 1786, John Scull and Joseph Hall, who had 
come from Philadelphia for that purpose, issued the first 
number of the Pittsburgh Gazette. It was a four-page pub- 
lication, about ten by sixteen inches in size, varying with 
the uncertain supply of paper * which, until 1797, had to be 
brought over the mountains.* The paper was issued week- 
ly and was delivered to subscribers living in town; country 
subscribers had to provide for its delivery as best they 
could. * 

The ordinary issue was filled chiefly with news of dis- 
tant places. European news usually occupied the first 
page, while news from the national capital was next in 
prominence. Although the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and of Congress were reported in some 
detail, there was little comment upon their acts unless they 
were felt locally. The fear in Western Pennsylvania that 
the new Constitution would curtail personal liberty was re- 
flected in the Gazette, as was also the bitter feeling excited 
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by the Excise Act in 1792, but national policies as a whole 
were neglected. The state legislature, on the other hand, 
was followed with keener interest. The local representa- 
tive met and parried criticism through the columns of the 
paper. It was not until the second decade of the next 
century that national affairs assumed a greater importance 
than those of the state. 

When political news was scarce, the editor looked about 
for other material to take its place. Essays of all sorts 
were inserted. Some, taken from other publications, were 
by well-known men, others were contributed by local writ- 
ers who, with little originality, discussed the wisdom of re- 
maining a bachelor, the wickedness of gaming, and the 
virtues of woman. Two of Philip Freneau’s poems appear- 
ed in the Gazette, probably at the suggestion of his former 
collaborator, Hugh Henry Brackenridge. ‘ Half of one is- 
sue was devoted to publishing the proposed Constitution of 
the United States and probably gave the citizens their first 
opportunity to read the instrument which many of them 
feared. * 

Local news was brief, referring, usually, to market 
prices, to manufacturing enterprises, or to deaths or mar- 
riages of prominent persons. With the exception of Brack- 
enridge’s “Observations,” little space was given to local de- 
scription, although an occasional letter or editorial discus- 
sion reflected opinions in regard to schools and theaters. It 
is the advertisements rather than the columns written by 
the editor that reveal the life of the people. About one- 
fourth of the paper was given to advertising, a great deal 
of which consisted of legal notices. Strangely enough, but 
in conformance with the practice of those days, news held 
precedence over advertising, and not a few times the editor 
had to apologize for not having space in which to run ad- 
vertisements. In addition to the announcements inserted 
in the paper by the general stores, were those of booksell- 
ers and publishers, schools, theatrical productions, concerts, 
and exhibitions, many of which the editor neglected en- 
tirely. 

Some of the advertisements are interesting in them- 
selves alone. In 1789, for instance, appeared a testimonial 
for a sure cure for all sorts of disagreeable ailments. * The 
virtues of similar patent panaceas were often extolled. The 
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first illustration in the paper was a crude wood-cut used by 
a manufacturer of sickles and scythes to illustrate his 
products. *° This advertisement was, incidentally, the first 
notice of iron-working in the district. A bold headline, such 
a common feature of papers of the present, was not used 
until 1800, the occasion of its use being the appearance of a 
rival paper. * 

In its four pages, the paper contained enough news to 
furnish conversation for a week. And its readers were 
probably as well-informed as most Americans outside the 
metropolitan centers of the time, for the Gazette presented 
a summary of what appeared in the Eastern papers. In 
fact, it depended upon these papers for its news. If the 
mails failed to arrive, there was no news. When the mails 
did arrive, the news was second-hand. Still it was world 
news, and its appearance before their eyes brought the 
frontiersmen under the intellectual control of the East and 
of Europe. 

” ok * 


It was not long until the difference in the political be- 
liefs of the citizens brought about the establishment of a 
second newspaper. Under the patronage of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, who had sponsored the founding of the 
Gazette, but who felt that his sentiments no longer received 
fair treatment in it, the Tree of Liberty was issued in 1800. 
It supported the Jeffersonian party while the Gazette re- 
mained staunchly Federalist and no longer admitted discus- 
sion on both sides as it had done to a certain extent former- 
ly. The Tree of Liberty did not prosper, but continued to be 
published until 1806 at least and perhaps until 1810. ° 
Before it was discontinued, another liberal paper, The Com- 
monwealth, had made it appearance.” From the begin- 
ning of the century, there were always at least two oppos- 
ing organs for the expression of opinion upon public affairs. 
That there should be such a difference of opinion, is perhaps 
the earliest clear indication of the mental allegiance of 
Pittsburgh to the nation, for, had it remained as isolated 
as it had been fifteen years before, it would scarcely have 
been interested in, or reacted so promptly to, the change in 
the political feelings of the country as a whole. 

In 1811, the Pittsburgh Mercury was established and be- 
came the chief rival of the Gazette. which continued to 
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maintain a certain precedence. Until the original editor, 
John Scull, resigned in 1816, and even under his son, 
the Gazette was a sort of civic institution. In 1833, it be- 
came the city’s first daily paper. “ The most striking - 
change was that advertising, which had formerly been re- 
stricted to provide space for news, now occupied fourteen 
and fifteen of the paper’s twenty columns. Local news 
also increased in prominence. 


Meanwhile, two interesting religious weeklies had been 
founded. The Pittsburgh Recorder, a Presbyterian paper 
first issued in January of 1821, contained news about local 
and national church activities. A more important paper 
of similar nature was the Christian Herald which was es- 
tablished a few years after the Recorder. It quickly gained 
a circulation extending over most of the country within a 
radius of one hundred and fifty miles from Pittsburgh. Its 
typography was surprisingly good. It carried only a few 
advertisements, excluding especially announcements of 
dramatic productions. No political news was printed in it 
and little space was given to any secular happenings except 
murders, of which the gruesome details were carefully re- 
lated. Considerable space was given to literature of a sort 
and to special “departments.” Scarcely an issue was with- 
out some poetry and a short moral tale, while in the “Ladies’ 
Department” and the “Young Men’s Department,” in the 
“Children’s Department” and the “Ministers’ Department,” 
or in other departments that seem to have been called up 
to frame a story, were found essays which with little sub- 
tity pointed the way to righteousness, Its editorial columns 
condemned all things frivolous and devoted many lines of 
serious language to advocating temperance, 

Yet only in these religious weeklies did the editor 
come forward to talk to his readers. The other papers 
were primarily media for news and advertising. In their 
editorial columns were strong expressions of feeling occa- 
sionally upon matters of politics or personalities. Either 
a party was extolled simply because it was “the party we 
belong to,” or the integrity of a rival editor was assailed 
because his views, which in most instances were not original, 
but of his party, did not agree with the views of his assail- 
er, which, likewise, were not original. There were few 
times when the editor stopped to discuss the life of the city. 
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Yet on these occasions especially, and in many other in- 
stances unintentionally, the thoughts and life of the citizens 
were revealed. 





NOTES 


Sometimes the newspaper was printed on cartridge paper bor- 
rowed from the fort. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, June 24, 1797. 

Ibid., December 2, 1786. 

Ibid., July 7, 14, 1787; February 2, 1788. 

Ibid., October 6, 1787. 

Ibid., January 24, 1789. 

Ibid., June 13, 1789. 

Ibid., November 28, 1800. 

C. S. Brigham, Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690- 
1820, Published by American Antiquarian Society. 

Ibid. Founded on July 24, 1805; changed in 1818, to the Pitts- 
burgh Statesman. 

August 1, 1833. 
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Ill. 


Education 


More fundamental to intellectual life than the news | 
paper was education, for, without some training in the 
methods of learning, little progress could have been made. 
Under frontier conditions, however, few opportunities were 
found for formal instruction, and fortunate was he whose 
parents could spare the time necessary to teach him to 
read, write, and figure. Yet, as early as 1761, the settlers 
around Fort Pitt subscribed more than sixty pounds to hire 
a schoolmaster who, in addition to guiding the mental de- 
velopment of his twenty scholars, furnished moral instruc- 
tion to “the soberer sort of people” by reading the Com- 
mon Prayer and Litany in “church as they call it.” * How 
long this teacher remained in Pittsburgh, or whether he had 
a successor, is unknown, for no records of other pedagogical 
activities prior to those mentioned in the Gazette have been 
preserved. 

The “Observations” did not refer to any established 
schools, but did call attention to the need for an academy 
in the western part of the estate.* And the author of the 
“Observations,” then in the state legislature, obtained, 
along with the establishment of Allegheny County with 
Pittsburgh as the county seat, the passage of a bill incorpo- 
rating a number of trustees for an academy in the town, 
and procured from the Penns a square of land for its sup- 
port. Despite the need that was felt for the establishment 
of a school, * difficulties, probably in effecting an organiza- 
tion and in securing funds, delayed the trustees of the pro- 
posed academy in the accomplishment of their purpose. 
They met thrice during the year 1788, ‘ however, and, in 
the spring of 1789, announced that a teacher had been en- 
gaged and that the “Pittsburgh Academy” would offer in- 
struction at once in the learned languages, English, and 
mathematics. * 

Meanwhile, other schools were making their appear- 
ance. The first was that of a lady who had had experience 
in England and in Philadelphia, and who, in her boarding 
and day school, offered to teach to girls all branches of 
needle work, and reading, English, and knitting if required, 
as well as to watch over their morals. ° Soon after, there 
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was announced a school for teaching Latin, reading English 
grammatically, writing, and arithmetic. The master of 
this school opened at the same time an evening school to 
care for boys who were employed during the day.' In 
1789, an academy similar to the Pittsburgh Academy was 
founded in Washington, Pennsylvania. * It prospered, 
evidently, for it soon added to its faculty a former instruc- 
tor in English in the University of Pennsylvania.* Other 
schools outside of Pittsburgh also sought students there. 


The number of subjects offered in the schools increas- 
ed. Messrs. Joseph and Peter Kane proposed to teach 
“reading, writing, vulgar and decimal arithmetic, duodeci- 
mals, square and cube root, mensuration of superficies and 
solids, geography, book-keeping by way of double entries 
with company accounts either in the same or separate 
books, together with the Latin or Greek languages.” * A 
school for teaching the French language was also announc- 
ed.“ A school in Fayette County offered instruction in 
English, elocution, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, geometry and 
trigonometry with their application to surveying and gaug- 
ing, geography and civil history, natural and moral philoso- 
phy, logic and rhetoric.” The Pittsburgh Academy, which 
extended its facilities temporarily to girls as well as boys, 
taught “the English, French, and Latin languages, writing 
the different hands, arithmetic, book-keeping, surveying, 
trigonometry, geography, the use of globes, chronology, and 
algebra,” with occasional reading of “lectures in natura! 
philosophy and other sciences.” The tuition was five pounds 
per year. * 

From these examples, the general characteristics of 
the early schools may be gathered. The school was usually 
conducted by one person who taught many subjects. Yet, 
since the number of pupils studying under one instructor 
could not have been great, there seems to be no reason to be- 
lieve that the instruction was too superficial, provided, of 
course, that the student was willing to learn. The presence 
of the classical languages in the curricula of the schools, 
was in accordance with the trend of the times. It is 
noticeable, however, that, even in the Academy, practical 
subjects had assumed an importance rivaling that of the 
finer arts. Mathematics was put to its practical applica- 
tion and the sciences of commerce invaded the schoolroom. 
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The facilities in the town for the education of girls 
drew the praise of travelers“ and are worthy of notice, A 
girl was able to get, in addition to instruction in the domes- 
tic arts, a knowledge of music, painting, and the French 
language, a knowledge which, even if limited, changed the 
intellectual outlook of the Pittsburgh women of that gen- 
eration greatly in comparison with that of their mothers, 
whose cultural training had been, for the most part, very 
limited. 


Below the schools that equalled or approached the 
standards of the Academy, were many schools of all grades. 
They were rather ephemeral, springing up in numbers too 
great to be supported by the small population and passing 
away quickly. The ease with which they appeared and dis- 
appeared is not surprising when it is remembered that 
practically all the equipment necessary for establishing a 
school was confidence in one’s ability to teach and a room 
in which to receive scholars. In the first quarter of the 
century, advertisements were inserted in the newspapers by 
at least forty-three masters or mistresses of schools, and 
other schools existed. The one whose existence under the 
same administration can be traced for the longest period 
was a girls’ school, that of Mrs. and Miss Brevost who 
taught reading, writing, English grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history, French, painting of flowers, and instru- 
mental and vocal music. It continued for eight years and 
was then carried on by a former pupil. ” 

After the early twenties, announcements of schools be- 
came fewer and fewer in the newspapers. The significance 
of this decrease might be taken to indicate that there were 
fewer schools in the city. It probably signifies, however, 
that the more important schools had become sufficiently 
well established to dispense with newspaper advertising. 
School announcements in the papers became limited, except 
at the beginning of the fall terms, to those of commercial 
institutions. 


Several clergymen of the city devoted part of their 
time to teaching. John Taylor, the Episcopalian minister, 
was at times an instructor in mathematics in the Academy, 
and for a time conducted a day and evening school of his 
own. “ Robert Steele, the Presbyterian pastor, likewise 
taught at the Academy before establishing a private 
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school. “~ The Reverend Joseph Stockton deserted the 
Academy to found in Allegheny Town a similar institution 
which was praised for the high standards of its instruction 
in Greek and Latin. “ Upon the discontinuance of the 
Pittsburgh Academy, Stockton’s Allegheny Academy be- 
came the leading school in the city and sought to give ‘a 
systematic and solid course of instruction in the various 
branches of an English education.’ ” 

The Pittsburgh Academy was the one educational in- 
stitution that had a continued existence on a fairly high 
level. What that level was may be conjectured from the 
fact that all its instructors were college graduates, clergy- 
men chiefly, who took their duties as a sacred charge, and, 
in co-operation with a vigilant board of inspectors, saw to 
it that the moral as well as the intellectual interests of the 
students were not neglected. ® Like all the larger schools 
in the city, * the Academy conducted public examinations 
which drew praise to both its pupils and to its principal. 
Pupils, often only ten and twelve years of age, it is said, 
delivered orations and dialogues in a manner that indicated 
that their teachers were capable men, interested in the finer 
things of life.* There a boy could obtain instruction from 
the elementary to the college grades, for there were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, the several branches 
of mathematics, the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French 
languages, and moral philosophy. 


Formidable works are these, but they do not mean that 
the graduate of the Academy was a finished scholar. The 
classics and sciences were sampled in the secondary schools 
of that day more generously than they are in secondary 
schools today, perhaps, yet they were only sampled. A 
college was needed in the western part of the state to pro- 
vide instruction for the youths who could escape the lure 
of going into commercial life upon the completion of their 
studies at the Academy only if the obstacles of the distance 
of the university at Philadelphia and the expense of living 
away from home were removed from their path toward a 
higher education. * Consequently, the trustees of the 
Aeademy applied for a charter for a university. The West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, which later became the 
University of Pittsburgh, was incorporated on February 
18, 1819, and, after the necessary organization had been 
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completed, “ was opened in the following year, temporarily 
sharing with the Academy the Academy’s buildings. On 
May 10, 1822, the first faculty was formally installed. It 
consisted of five clergymen, including one Roman Catholic, 
men whom the trustees believed to be second to none in 
their knowledge of literature and science. 

The state had given the university a grant of land 
which, as the result of legal complications, was changed to 
an endowment of twelve thousand dollars. Difficulty was 
experienced in securing additional financial aid, however, 
and the first university buildings were not completed until 
1830 when the old academy buildings were finally vacated. 
Several times destroyed by fire, the university led a precar- 
ious and varied existence, and not until the end of the 
century did it become firmly established. 

During the period under consideration, it was more 
than anything else a continuation of the old Academy, with 
greater emphasis upon the study of classical languages and 
more advanced mathematics, but without abandonment of 
the commercial standby, book-keeping. ~ What standards 
were maintained is unknown, for supporters were too en- 
thusiastic and others were too critical, while no one who 
has recorded his impressions had more than a superficial 
knowledge of what was being done, 

In 1824, a class of six received bachelor’s degrees after 
their audience had listened to an oration on “Imagination” 
and a debate on “The Influence of Education upon National 
Happiness.” * Two years later, a local observer referred 
to the University’s “nominal existence.” * And still later, 
a visitor found it poorly housed and its students surprising- 
ly boisterous and rude.” Alongside these evidences of lack 
of progress, must be placed the fact that it continued to 
offer its regular courses * and also public lecture courses. ” 
In short, it seems that the University was fulfilling its pur- 
pose of bringing higher education within the reach of the 
citizens of the district. It undoubtedly lost something by 
its too close association with the city, but, at the same time, 
it offered opportunities for those who would take advantage 
of them. 


* * * 


The boy whose parents had sufficient wealth, pro- 
gressed through the floggings of the elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools, and, if he did not turn aside into some busi- 
ness enterprise, “ entered the college. For one youth at 
least, these educational institutions were greatly inade- 
quate, * but to the majority of the boys of the city any edu- 
cation whatever was inaccessible on account of its cost. 
Tuition was usually about six to eight dollars per quarter 
for elementary subjects and from four to ten dollars per 
quarter for each advanced subject, according to whether 
instruction was received in class, privately, or at home. To 
the ordinary mechanic, who considered himself very fortu- 
nate if he earned six dollars a week, or to the farmer, who 
rarely had any surplus cash and who needed the assistance 
of his children on his farm, this charge, small as it was, 
must have been a real obstacle to the education of his chil- 
dren. 


As early as 1787, there had been a local suggestion for 
county and city schools supported by the state, * and Penn- 
sylvania’s constitution of 1790 provided for the education 
of paupers. “ Local interest in the matter waned, how- 
ever, and the state legislature, willing to provide for uni- 
versities and academies, did not realize the need of general 
elementary education in order that these schools might be 
entered by the greatest number of young men. In 1809, 
indeed, a state law provided that poor children might at- 
tend the nearest school at the expense of the county, but 
to many it was easier to forego an education than to sit in 
class under the stigma of poverty. 

Some local sentiment in favor of public free schools 
had been expressed in 1812.” In 1816,” the Pittsburgh 
Union Society, or Sunday Sabbath School Association, 
founded the Adelphi Free School, ” where “poor and deso- 
late female children” were offered an education of the most 
elementary nature. * This school in itself was of little real 
importance or usefulness. Its establishment, nevertheless, 
was significant of an active interest on the part of a few in 
the education of poor children. 

Other signs of growing interest in general education ap- 
peared. The school systems of other states were review- 
ed.” And with the eloquence of a crusader, the editor of 
the Pittsburgh Recorder, believing that “he who does any- 
thing to promote the interests of education renders an im- 
portant service to his country,” ably criticised the deficien- 
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cies and injustices of the existing school system and point- 

ed out the blessings of education for all.“ The legislature 

in this same year, 1824, took the first step toward the en- 

couragement of the establishment of schools by counties, 
but, occupied with the construction of the Pennsylvania 

Canal, neglected any further provision for education for 

several years. 


In 1828, by a special act of rather indefinite purpose, 
it permitted the education of the poor at public expense in 
Pittsburgh.“ But nothing was done in consequence of this 
act, and nothing was to be done until the removal of the im- 
plication of poverty on the part of those who were to bene- 
fit by general education by the state. Supplication for 
such a system of general education continued. “ This 
sentiment at Pittsburgh was, of course, only a part of a 
state-wide movement which culminated finally, in 1834, in 
an act providing for general education throughout the 
state. “ The necessary officers for carrying this law into 
effect were elected in Pittsburgh and began their work, but 
it was not until two years later, when part of the bonus 
paid by the United States Bank for its charter was devoted 
to common schools, that free public schools became firmly 
established in Pennsylvania. Even then, only a beginning 
had been made. The importance of the law of 1834 and 
the supplementary act of 1836 was not that they provided 
for the education of the poor, for that had been provided 
for in the act of 1809, but that they established schools 
which were open and free to all classes of children. 


Between the years 1834 and 1836, considerable progress 
was made in the establishment of schools in Pittsburgh. “ 
Five wards, or districts, had erected school buildings. Each 
of these schools was an independent institution under the 
direction of its own board of directors. Naturally, stand- 
ards and curricula varied slightly. In all the schools how- 
ever, were taught orthography, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, and English grammar. And at least one 
added various handicrafts such as needle-work for the girls 
and painting of maps and drawing for the boys. This was 
the start of the public school system in Pittsburgh. The 
changes that have come since, have been only improve- 
ments and developments along the same line. 
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Pittsburgh’s educational facilities, it seems safe to 
say, kept pace with its industrial development. Aside from 
the institutions already mentioned, there had been estab- 
lished, in 1833, the Western Female Collegiate Institute 
with a faculty of seven and a “regular collegiate curri- 
culum” for women, supplemented by instruction in eti- 
quette and daily exercises in calisthenics. “ A school for 
the deaf and dumb had been opened in 1826. “ 


Aside from formal education, there was not a little in- 
terest shown in lectures. In the “long room” of the gar- 
rison and in the various rooms of the court house, lectures 
were rather numerous. Scientific discussions seem to have 
been especially attractive. A series of lectures on chemis- 
try were given during the winter of 1811-12 by a Doctor 
Aigster, “ while, in the same winter, the Reverend John 
Taylor lectured on astronomy. “ There were several lec- 
tures on nitrous oxide or exhilarating gas. “ A course 
dealing with the sciences in general was offered in 1826, 
by a Doctor Priestley, whose name probably helped to bring 
him an audience. ® Even phrenology was explained from 
the platform, " for it was considered at that time as a real 
science. Literary appreciation was not neglected entire- 
ly." The University also offered courses which were open 
to the public. And, just as the period under consideration 
came to a close, another institution for the informal ac- 
quisition of knowledge, the Lyceum, was brought to Pitts- 
burgh. ™ 


In considering the educational facilities possessed by 
the city at this time, it must be remembered that there 
was nothing there that would have struck a contemporary 
from the East or from the surrounding country as unusual. 
Yet there was no marked inferiority. While Pittsburgh 
had become a manufacturing center of first importance, her 
schools had grown in number, in variety, and in accessibil- 
ity. She could scarcely boast of herself as a center of cul- 
ture or learning. Perhaps she did not care to be, being 
satisfied if her sons could learn enough to carry on the many 
branches of industry and commerce. If she produced at 
this time no poet or artist, she at least furnished men who 
had much to do with the national tariff policy. 


(To be continued) 
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History of the Capture and Captivity of David 
Boyd from Cumberland County 
Pennsylvania, 1756" 

Edited by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, John Boyd, 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry emigrated from the north of Ire- 
land at the age of eighteen and settled in Northumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. There he married Miss Nancy Urie. 

The Urie family was prominent among the pioneers of 
that day. They suffered untold hardships from the depre- 
dations of the Indians, and being prompt to avenge their in- 
juries they knew no rights in that race that they were 
bound to respect. * 

They were known all over Western Pennsylvania in the 
forays common to those times. Two names were very com- 
mon among the Uries, Thomas and Solomon. My Grand- 
father, David Boyd, oldest son of John Boyd, was born in 
Northumberland County in 1743. Later John Boyd and a 
neighbor, John Stewart, moved to Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, and settled near Shippensburg, then an un- 
broken forest. Their cabins stood more than a mile apart. 
John Boyd was a farmer and John Stewart a weaver. 

On the 10th of February, 1756, John Boyd went over 
to Stewart’s for a web of cloth. After he left home the 
mother sent David to the clearing—as it was termed—a 
short distance from the house, to get some dry wood to 
make fire in the town oven. Saturday, among the Presby- 
terians of that day, was devoted to preparation for the 
Sabbath, on which day no work not strictly necessary could 
be done. David’s brother John, then six years old, went 
with him. David took his hatchet with him and while 

*This manuscript was furnished to the society by Mrs. C. L. 
Steinrok; she and her brother, Mr. Clark Hammond, both of Pitts- 
burgh, are direct descendants of David Boyd. In the Central Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh is a small pamphlet, presented by Mrs. 
Joseph Waugh and evidently prepared for publication by Mr. Joseph 
Waugh from this manuscript, which differs but slightly from the 
original. This has had little circulation outside the families of David 
Boyd’s descendants, and has become very rare. An abridged ac- 
count of his captivity is given in Crumrine’s History of Washington 
County (Pa.), together with some biographical details and the Revo- 
lutionary services. 
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cutting the brush heard no sound of approaching footsteps. 
John, being a short distance away, screamed. David look- 
ed up, saw a frightful being standing beside his brother. 
He had heard of ghosts and thought this must be one. But 
there were several of them and he was not long in doubt. 

The big fellow said, “Ugh, Ugh”, caught David by his 
belt and threw him across his shoulder. Another Indian 
did likewise with John, and went off at a fast trot. A band 
of eight Indians had left the main body and surrounded the 
settler’s little home. Soon they all came to the rendezvous, 
bringing the mother, two sisters, Sallie and Rhoda, both 
older than David, and the youngest a brother two and a 
half years old. * 

The mother being in very delicate health was not able 
to travel. She sat down on a fallen tree. They took her 
children from her one at a time, except the youngest. David 
looked back after he left her. She had her hands raised to 
Heaven and was praying “O God be merciful to my children 
going among savages”. He said that prayer was ever 
present with him. He never spoke of it that he did not 
shed tears. 

As soon as they got the children away the Indians 
killed her and the little boy and scalped them. Two sav- 
ages were deputed to do this deed and when they rejoined 
the party, with a refinement of cruelty which it is hard to 
realize, they gave the scalps to Sallie and David and forced 
them to carry them in turn for an entire day. 

They pillaged the house and then burned it. They 
missed the father on his way home from the weaver’s. 
Stewart and his wife were both killed and their cabin 
burned. They had no children. 

The savages, on these raids, went rapidly and stealthily 
through a settlement. When John Boyd came in sight of 
his home it was burning slowly. He said he could have 
easily put it out, but when he found his wife and children 
were gone he paid no attention to it but hurried off to alarm 
the settlers, gather a party to pursue the marauders, over- 
take and rescue his family. But the Indians moved with 
great celerity, traveling night and day till they were far 
beyond the settlement. 

The pioneers were few and far between and it took 
some time to organize a pursuit. After the party started 
it was not long before they found pieces of Mrs. Boyd’s 
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dress clinging to the bushes, which led them toa ravine 
where they found the mutilated bodies. The pursuit was 
kept up for days but with no results. 


By the time the Indians reached their villages the chil- 
dren were almost naked, having neither clothing nor shoes. 
They made no pause even to take food, they ate as they ran. 
The evening of the third day they stopped, built a fire, 
toasted a little bear’s meat which they offered the children 
while the Indians enjoyed the cheese and other things they 
had stolen. David had no appetite for bear meat and did 
not take any. He was planning to escape from them that 
night, but he was secured between two Indians and the 
children were not allowed to speak together. John cried a 
great deal; he was too young to know his danger. The next 
morning they rose very early. While preparing to start, 
the old Indian by whom David was afterward adopted, took 
a sharp stick, put a piece of meat on it, held it in the fire a 
few moments, pushed the piece back, put on another, and 
did likewise till he filled the stick, and then handed it to 
David secretly. David ate the cooked edges as he ran along. 
for he had to run to keep pace with them. This was the 
beginning of a long series of kindnesses on the part of the 
old chief during the captivity. 


When the Indian village in Ohio was reached the chil- 
dren were separated and the booty that they had taken dur- 
ing the raid was divided. David saw them counting the 
money his father had taken with him that morning to the 
weaver’s, consisting of silver dollars, some of which were 
cut in halves and quarters to make change. By this time 
he knew the Stewarts had been killed. He supposed for a 
long time that his father had been killed too, but the old 
chief, after the adoption, said they missed him on the way 
between the two houses. 


The raiding party belonged to the great division of In- 
dians known as the Iroquois, composed of several tribes of 
which the Delaware was one. David was claimed by the 
Delawares, the sisters and younger brother by some of the 
other tribes. Of John no further account was ever known. 
Being young he may have succumbed to the hardships of 
barbarous life, or possibly adopting their customs and 
habits he may have lived and died an Indian. 
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The next year, 1757, David met his sister Sallie with 
a party of Indians but he was not allowed to speak to her. 
He never saw his sisters again until they came home in 
1763. They were held prisoners seven years and were ex- 
changed at Detroit, not at the same time, some space inter- 
vening between the dates. They were never together dur- 
ing their captivity. When Col. Bouquet was bringing in 
two hundred white captives from the Indians to Fort Pitt, 
Rhoda Boyd and Elizabeth Studeker * escaped and ran back 
to their wigwam friends, but were again gathered up and 
taken to Detroit. 


David was now subjected to a discipline by which his 
captors intended to develop a great brave or have a fit sub- 
ject for their amusement. For some time he had to run 
the gauntlet, which amusement, for the Indians, consisted 
in running a prescribed limit between two lines made up of 
vindictive squaws and young savage rogues armed with 
sticks, stones, or whatever suited their purpose best, each 
desirous of touching up the pale-face boy. 


This was very degrading to David both mentally and 
physically. He set his wits to work to devise some plan to 
put a stop to it. The old Chief who had befriended him 
before told him secretly that if he would catch one of the 
boys separately where he would have at least an even 
chance, and succeed in giving him a sound thrashing the 
ceremony would be dispensed with in the future. He de- 
termined to try the experiment. There was one boy who 
was particularly ingenious in the cruelties he bestowed, and 
David thought if he died in the attempt he would feel some 
satisfaction if he could repay this rascal a little of what he 
owed him. It was nothing but death anyway in a short 
time. Every morning when he awoke he thought they 
would kill him that day; every change he noticed in their 
countenance he thought betokened some determination to 
torture him. Life under such circumstances one would 
think would have but little charm, but to the boy of four- 
teen “Hope springs eternal”. 


About this time a large party of them went to gather 
haws, nuts, etc. for winter supplies. He often said that he 
believed he had eaten fruit from every haw, hickory and 
walnut tree in the state of Ohio. While they were in the 
woods at this time this Indian boy was very insolent to 
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David, and he thought now or never was his time to avenge 
himself. He sprang upon his tormentor; they had a rough 
and tumble wrestle, but at last the pale-face found himself 
on top and he redressed his wrongs as only an infuriated. 
boy could. Finally a noise attracted his attention and look- 
ing up he saw squaws and braves running towards him, 
tomahawks uplifted. It was sure death now and as it was 
his last chance he redoubled his licks. Coming nearer and 
seeing his determination they dropped their weapons and 
patted him on the back saying, “Make fine Indian, make 
fine Indian.” This was the turning point with him. His 
dusky playmates had at last a wholesome regard for him 
and he was no longer a target for every squaw’s vengeance. 
He was emancipated from the gauntlet performance. ‘ 

The first year of his captivity was drawing to a close. 
He still belonged to the tribes in common, to go and come 
as he was ordered by any one who chose to command him. 
[t had been a dreadful year for him. He suffered greatly 
from want of clothing and great exposure. 

It was towards the last of January 1757, when he 
missed his old friend from the camp and was greatly trou- 
bled on account of his absence. He had felt for some time 
a sense of protection when he was near. 

When the chief had been absent about two weeks one 
morning two warriors came to him tricked out in all the 
finery and paint of the war path. Commanding him to fol- 
low them, they took him about two miles to a river, there 
they stripped him of what few tatters he had on and dipped 
him three times into the water, each time saying, “Go down 
white man, come up red man”. Then they shaved his head, 
leaving a tuft of hair on the crown, painted him in the most 
approved style, put a hunting shirt on him, gave him moc- 
casins, and fastened the same belt on him that he had on 
when captured. 

They then led him to a pool of water to look at himself 
in nature’s mirror; the two jumping and dancing around 
him seemed delighted with their handiwork. David was 
horrified with his appearance. He looked so much like an 
Indian that he thought he must really be one, and that that 
was the way they were made. 

They next took him back to the village. It was all in 
commotion. The warriors were dressed in war costume, 
painted and file ready for marching. He was put in front 
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and with the indescribable noise that they called music, 
they set out. 


As often as my grandfather related this to me he would 
say, “Child, I can’t describe my feelings as I marched along. 
I could not conceive what they were going to do with me. I 
supposed they were going to put me to death as there could 
be nothing else they would make such a parade about. I 
had never seen anything like it among them before and 
they never gave me any intimation of what they were going 
to do”. 


They traveled about six miles in close file until they 
reached an open space or natural meadow. There was a 
great gathering of the tribe formed into a large circle. 
When the procession came up the circle opened and he was 
ushered in. There he saw standing in the center an old 
brave, all alone, with a large knife in his hand, looking very 
stern. He was a stranger to David and must certainly be 
the executioner. The old man advanced, knife in hand, in- 
serted it under the boy’s belt and cut it in twain. 


The imagination plays wonderful tricks with us. David 
was sure he had received his death blow; he felt the warm 
blood trickling to his feet and expected to see it on the 
ground. At that instant the chief took him in his arms 
exclaiming in the Indian language, “My son, my son, my 
son”. David then recognized his old friend, who made an 
oration to the assemblage saying that he called them to 
witness that he took this boy to be his son in place of the 
one he had lost when on the war trail. After this he took 
the belt that he cut off, divided it into many pieces, giving 
the largest to his nearest friend. He gave David an Indian 
name and presented him with the hatchet with which the 
boy was cutting brush when he was captured. ° 


This was followed by great feasting and dancing, with 
plenty of fire water. When they were all engaged in their 
pastime the old Chief quietly withdrew, and taking his new 
son sought his own wigwam for he feared that in the drunk- 
en carousal some accident might befall the new made In- 
dian. The old wife welcomed and claimed him for her own, 
bathed his feet, removed the thorns, applied a healing salve 
and made life seem worth having again. Thus even in sav- 
age life a woman’s kind offices makes existence endurable. 
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From this time on he could make no complaint of his 
treatment. He shared the good and evil times of his sur- 
roundings. His father was a man of influence in his tribe 
and his son enjoyed the advantages of his position. The 
Chief took him to his heart and always called him “My 
son”. 
My Grandfather always said the Chief was a great and 
noble man. He worshiped the “Great Spirit” in truth, 
recognized a Superior Power that regarded the actions of 
men. Whenever he ate his food he invoked the Spirit by 
raising his hand heavenward three times crying, “Ho, Ho, 
—_ 

As time passed along David began to be pleased with 
his mode of life and became reconciled to his fate. He 
never expected to get home. At that age any boy would 
be pleased with the desultory life, rambling over the coun- 
try, hunting and fishing, engaging in the pastimes of a 
warlike people. He retained his love of hunting during 
life, and was a very fine marksman till age dimmed his 
vision. He recounted in after life the many mishaps that 
befell him during these expeditions. One day when he was 
hunting haws—which seems to have been a favorite busi- 
ness of his, he came across a white man sitting on a log 
looking as if he were in great terror. He asked David if 
he knew what they were going to do with him. Being 
answered no, the man said he was afraid they intended to 
burn him. On looking around David saw a party of In- 
dians arranging a fire. He hurried away as he was power- 
less to rescue the man; his sympathies were all with his 
own race. He never knew how the event terminated. 

In the autumn of 1757, a great hunt was organized to 
secure provisions for the ensuing winter. The squaws were 
taken along to relieve the braves of all drudgery, carrying 
the stores, taking care of the game after it was killed, etc. 
One old squaw had charge of the ammunition. One day as 
they were camping about noon she discovered that the 
powder had been forgotten at the camp left in the morning. 
There was great consternation; on the powder depended 
their supply of winter’s meat. The braves decided to send 
two of the fleetest boys back to get it. David, much to his 
disgust, was selected as one of the two. His father posi- 
tively refused at first to let him go, but as it was a matter 
of grave importance to secure the powder he finally con- 
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sented to send him. An Indian lad of his own age accom- 
panied him. They set out with all speed and when they 
arrived within a short distance of the former camp they 
heard a great explosion. The wind had fanned the embers 
left from the morning fire and running along the dry grass 
reached the powder. 


It was now late evening and the boys concluded to stay 
there that night and rejoin the party the next day. Seeing 
a drove of turkeys they secured one and were going to have 
a toothsome supper. They soon had it dressed and hang- 
ing by the toes before the fire. As they lay there watch- 
ing it sizz, and inhaling the delicious odor, for they were 
very hungry, all at once they heard a short snarl or yelp; 
they knew in a moment that it was a pack of wolves. They 
seized their turkey, tearing bits of flesh from it as they ran. 
The wolves were gaining on'them. At last, hoping to delay 
the furious beasts, they threw the turkey behind them, it 
had the desired effect and they climbed a tree before the 
wolves reached them. They were besieged all night, and 
not till morning did the brutes give up their expected prey. 
They gnawed the bark all around the tree as high as they 
could reach, springing with all their force trying to reach 
the lower limbs. I asked my Granfather how they slept; 
he said they did not get sleepy as the music they heard was 
not soothing. 

When the wolves left they resumed their journey and 
regained their former camp about noon. Some of the 
braves met them a little way out and were greatly troubled 
about the disaster and of course visited their wrath on the 
head of the squaw who in turn wanted to wipe out ‘her in- 
dignities on the boys. She tried to kill them; said had they 
run faster they could have reached the place in time to have 
avoided the misfortune. The old Chief interposed his auth- 
ority, but told David to keep out of sight of the infuriated 
woman till her anger burned out. 


The captive boy had now to all appearances cast his 
lot with the red men. He had no idea that any single mem- 
ber of his own family was living. He had never been, even 
in his farthest wanderings, more than a few hours ride at 
this day, from his old home, yet he was farther separated 
from it actually than he would be were he now at the 
farthest ends of the earth. 
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The French and Indians were still at war with the Brit- 
ish. The winter of 1757 and 1758 was spent in hunting, 
fishing and idling about the village. In the spring of 1758 
there was great commotion. Messengers coming and going, 
war councils, orations made, dancing indulged and finally 
they set out on the war path. The end of their journey 
found them in Fort Duquesne, French and Iroquois to- 
gether. 

It was during this campaign that these united forces 
ambuscaded and utterly defeated Gen. Grant, who led the 
division of British soldiers against the Fort. After the 
rout of Grant’s army the French and Indians quarreled 
over the division of the spoils. The Indians grew so angry 
that they retired from the Fort, crossed the river and re- 
turned to their villages. The French, abandoned by their 
allies, deserted the fort and when Gen. Forbes came to re- 
trieve Grant’s disaster he found no enemy. 


The Indians, now disgusted with the French, made 
overtures to Forbes for peace. They repaired once more 
to the Fort, now in possession of the British, and called 
Pitt. When they crossed the river they walked up to the 
stockade between two lines of bayonets. As David passed 
up between these lines of soldiers no one suspected his 
white parentage. Of dark complexion, black eyes and 
straight hair, and being bronzed by years of exposure he 
readily passed as an aboriginal. His foster father felt that 
he ought to surrender him, yet such was his love for the 
boy that he hesitated. He questioned David in regard to 
his wishes, holding inducements to him to return again to 
the wilderness, stay with him a little while longer and then 
he would take him to his own father’s door. He had never 
before revealed the fact that the father had been missed at 
the time of the massacre. 


The old Chief then paid an Englishman two dollars to 
write and deliver a letter to Mr. Boyd, telling him that his 
son still lived, and assuring him that he should be returned 
in safety to him. The letter was delivered according to 
contract but the father was incredulous; he had never since 
that fateful morning heard aught of the missing children. 
He believed the messenger had forged the order to impose 
on him in some way. Surely his son would have availed 
himself of such an opportunity to return to his people. It 
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is difficult for us at this time to understand the limitations 
of that day. 

The old Chief began to be anxious to know something 
of the white-man’s learning. When David was captured he 
had by chance two or three leaves of an old Psalm book in 
his pocket. These he carried with him and read daily while 
he had a pocket; then he put them in the recess of an old 
tree, and as often as he passed that way he took them out 
and read them over until no longer was there a legible word 
on them. He would read them to his foster father till he 
got quite interested in the Psalm. 


The Chief begged him to teach him at least the alpha- 
bet, and with a small piece of board and a bit of red keel 
David set about his task. I wonder how a professor of 
languages now would get on with such apparatus. About 
this time a Bible fell into their hands in some way, and he 
soon had the satisfaction of hearing his pupil read. 


A year had now passed since the return from Fort 
Pitt. The winter had been spent in trapping for furs and 
they had been very successful. The furs had been care- 
fully stored, no sale being made at the usual time. With 
the taciturnity of his race the chief made no explanation 
of his plans to David, but it began to be evident to him 
that the old man was much agitated. 

One evening they were sitting in their wigwam—it 
was a little apart from the village—the sun was about set- 
ting. He called David’s attention to it, “Do you see how 
swiftly the sun is going down, and my sun will soon be set 
too. Then I will be in the happy hunting grounds where 
my son is, and I want to restore you to your own father 
before I go”. Grandfather thought he wanted as far as in 
him lay, to atone for the great wrong that had been done. 
He was the very Indian that had snatched him from his 
family and left his father childless and homeless. But he 
had great misgivings about venturing on the journey on 
account of the hostility of the whites; the time had been 
too short to allay the enmity between the races. He would 
ask David how he thought his father would treat him when 
he would return his long lost son to him, then walk back 
and forth looking very sad. He was deeply attached to 
the son of his adoption, but he felt that the red man’s 
fortune was waning and he was anxious for the future of 
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the boy. According to his light I know of no nobler im- 
pulses than had this child of nature. 

The old wife was dead and with no near kindred the 
declining years were bearing heavily on the old man. David- 
felt loath to leave him to his empty wigwam. As the spring 
opened up the old man made his preparations slowly but 
steadily; selecting the best of the ponies he packed them 
with the furs, and they started on their eventful journey 
homewards, in different plight than when he made that 
forced trip in the gloomy winter of 1756. The foster 
father said he would see to their safety through the Indian 
territory, but must look to David when they got among the 
palefaces. They traveled under a flag of truce, a white 
cloth tied to a stick being borne aloft throughout the jour- 
ney. It was dangerous yet for an Indian to be traveling 
with a white boy in the colony of Pennsylvania. 

They traveled without incident until they reached Car- 
lisle, arriving in the afternoon. It was soon noised through 
the village that an Indian had brought in a white boy. 
Thomas Urie, who was soon on the spot, anxious to see if it 
were possible he might be one of his murdered sister’s fam- 
ily, made a furious attack on the old man. Cooler heads 
intervened; he was prevented from wrecking his fury on 
the creature standing under his flag of truce. It was a 
bitter pang to Urie that this of all Indians should go un- 
punished. 

The saddened Chief, in his own dialect, bid David be- 
ware of such a man; he might not be a relative at all, but 
David recognized his uncle. Refusing to hold any parley 
with an Indian except at the muzzle of his rifle, he took 
his nephew out to his own home. The foster father felt 
that it was cruel return for all his kindness. 

When David recounted to his uncle his history, dwell- 
ing on the noble traits and unvarying kindness of his friend, 
the uncle grew more reasonable and consented to David’s 
return the next morning to the old Indian. 

David was anxious to present his benefactor to his 
own father, but Urie refused to allow the Indian to pro- 
ceed any farther, saying he could trust no redskin out of 
his sight. This was a great disappointment, as it was the 
Indian’s great desire to take the boy to his own father’s 
door. Finding the feeling so hostile the old man set about 
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carrying out the rest of his plan. He sold the furs and 
ponies for a considerable sum, bought clothing for the boy 
so that he should be presentable and gave all the rest of 
the money to David, retaining only enough to carry him 
with a single pony back to his people. 

From my Grandfather’s account there was a very sad 
parting between them. He would look sorrowful whenever 
he spoke of it. He never heard of or saw the old Chief 
again. He supposed the old Chief soon passed to that 
country termed by the red-man “The Happy Hunting 
Ground”. 

It was about twenty miles from Carlisle to Shippens- 
burg. His father still lived on the farm whence David was 
taken. Things were greatly changed; his father had remar- 
ried; neither mother, sister nor brother was there to greet 
him. He had grown fond of the wild and free life of the 
forest and was greatly dissatisfied by his new surroundings. 
He determined to rejoin his Indian father and live and die 
among the people of his adoption. He had to be closely 
guarded for weeks before he relinquished his plan. He 
was seventeen years old when he came back to civilized life. 

In 1771, David Boyd married Miss Elizabeth Hender- 
son, of a wealthy and influential family. The late Judge 
Jere Black ‘ was a descendant of the same family. My 
grandmother has told me that when she first met my grand- 
father she was afraid of him because he looked so like an 
Indian. She likewise said that the first night they were 
under their own roof, they erected a family altar and that 
worship had never been omitted morning or night during 
all those years that numbered then more than fifty. 

He was a Revolutionary soldier, serving constantly 
throughout the war, having enlisted three times. He was 
engaged on the bloody field of Brandywine. He was at the 
crossing of the Delaware and the surprise at Trenton. He 
was at Valley Forge during that terrible winter when the 
blood from the bare feet of the soldiers marked the frozen 
ground. He told of the elation of the army at the arrival 
of Lafayette bringing hopes of succor from France. His 
rank was that of Lieutenant. * 

Though he could forgive the red race and justified many 
things they did because of the wrongs they suffered from 
the whites, yet such was his hostility to the British that in 
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his old age, 1828, when every son he had voted for John 
Quincy Adams, he cast his vote for Andrew Jackson, say- 
ing that if he whipped the British he could be trusted to 
govern the United States. His children said as children 
will, “Father is growing old”. 

Grandfather early united with the essbeteston church 
under the ministrations of Rev. William Waugh, at Silver’s 
Spring, Cumberland County. He was one of the strictest 
of the sect. He believed in the doctrines and usages of 
the church, in the Westminster confession; he thought it 
embodied the truths taught in the old and new Testaments. 
Sacramental occasions were times of great spiritual com- 
fort to him. He observed the fasts, neither eating nor 
drinking the entire twenty fours of Thursday preceding the 
communion. 

He still lived in the county in which he had been cap- 
tured. Here a large family was born to him, the five older 
being daughters, and five younger sons. On account of 
this rising family of boys he decided to move farther west, 
and accordingly in the fall of 1794 he came to Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. He purchased and settled on a farm 
nine miles west of Washington, the county town, on the 
West Middletown road. He felt that he was in the “Far 
West”. Here was soon formed a church of his choice, 
Upper Buffalo, in whose welfare he was always greatly in- 
terested. ° 

His home was immediately on one of the main thor- 
oughfares of the country, and the hospitality of those days 
was unbounded. Many old soldiers crippled by the hard- 
ships they had undergone, many enslaved by vicious habits 
they had contracted in the army, passed to and fro, some 
of them eking out a precarious existence by peddling wood- 
en hay forks, shovels, ladles and other speciments of their 
handiwork. These men he invariably entertained without 
money and without price. They would enjoy a happy hour 
shouldering their crutches and fighting over their battles, 
and when they were ready to pass on he would advise with 
them and according to their wants add a little money to 
help on their way. 

He was delighted when the Government passed the 
Pension Act, meagre as it was, because it would bring aid 
to many veterans disabled by age and poverty. He abso- 
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lutely refused to make application for any aid in his own 
case. He had been fortunate in escaping the vices which 
are almost inseparable from army life, and had for his 
simple wants a competence. He was very lenient towards 
the failings of his old compatriots and his heart and purse 
were ever open to their wants. He was a great reader and 
lover of books. He acquired the nucleus of quite a good 
library, History, Politics and Theology being well repre- 
sented. ” 

Of the ten children born to this worthy couple the five 
elder were daughters. The eldest of them, Nancy, married 
Thomas Gilson in Cumberland County, settled near Car- 
lisle, and her descendants still live there. The second daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, married Thomas Christy, and finally moved 
to Ohio. The third daughter, Sally, married William Waugh, 
and they came west with her father, her eldest son Rich- 
ard, being born in her father’s house before they were es- 
tablished in their home. The fourth, Nellie, married Hugh 
Lytle. Some of her family live near Steubenville, Ohio. 

The oldest son, James, married Miss Mary Buchanan, 
settled a few miles west of his father, brought up a large 
family, and died in Independence, Pennsylvania, in 1881 in 
his ninety-ninth year. John, the second son, married 
Asenath Williams, settled in West Middletown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, where having brought up a large family, he died at 
an advanced age, respected by all who knew him. Thomas 
married Miss Scott, inherited the old homestead, but late 
in life settled at Hayesville, Ohio. David, the fourth son, 
married early and died while still a young man. William, 
the youngest, married Miss Barclay of Kentucky, settled 
near Maysville where his posterity may still be found. 

In the year 1831, David Boyd, having been preceded 
by his wife six years, was laid to rest in the cemetery ad- 
joining the church which he helped to rear and long sup- 
ported, having realized to its fullest extent the efficacy of 
the prayer of his mother on that fateful evening in his early 
life for “God had been merciful to him’’. 

This account was written by Hester Boyd Jones assist- 
ed by her sister Christiana Boyd Clemens, daughters of 
John Boyd, from the tales they heard from their Grand- 
father as they sat by his chair during many, many pleasant 
evenings in their youth. ™ 
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NOTES 


For Thomas Urie, see Colonial Records, XI, 234, 303, 389. Pa. 
Archives, VII, 534. 

History of Northumberland County (Pa.), Bell, Chicago, 1891. 
P. 47-48, Delawares ravaging the border in 1755-(6). . 
History of Cumberland and Adams Counties (Pa.), Chicago, 
(Beers), 1887. P. 55, “1756 a dark year”, etc.; p. 56, twenty- 
seven houses burned, innumerable raids and murders of set- 
tlers on border, p. 49-50. 

Col. Henry Bouquet and His Campaigns, Cort, Lancaster, Pa. 
1883. P. 67, One hundred and sixteen Pennsylvanians returned, 
forty-nine men, and sixty-seven women and children; for in- 
cident of Rhoda Boyd and Elizabeth Studebaker, see page 69. 
This paragraph has been changed in a few words to agree 
with the printed copy, and in a few other places that has been 
followed as it is sometimes clearer than the manuscript. 

This ceremony agrees with those described in other captivities. 
There is a tradition in the family that this chief was Corn- 
stalk. 

Probably Judge Jeremiah S. Black is meant. If so, it may 
have been through the McCulloughs that they were kin. See, 
Hist, Cumberland & Adams Cos., p. 73. 

History of Washington Co., Crumrine, Phila. 1882. Page 814. 
Pa, Archives Series V, 2, p. 17; p. 645; 6, p. 207. 

He went out with the very first body from Pennsylvania, 
under Col. Wm. Thompson, in Capt. James Chambers’ company. 
They were enlisted for one year, at the expiration of which 
most of them re-enlisted for three years. Hist. Cumberland & 
Adams Cos. p. 81-82. 

No record is found of his rank. He may have acquired that 
in militia service after the Revolution. 

For Upper Buffalo Church, see History of Washington County, 
Creigh, Harrisburg, 1871. Page 107. 

From Crumrine’s History of Washington County, we learn 
that he was Justice of the Peace for twenty-five years. (p. 
814). From Creigh’s history of the county, we learn that this 
was a more important position than it is now, at one time a 
Justice of the Peace acted also as Justice of the Court of 
Appeals and of the Orphan’s Court. Several of his descend- 
ants also held this office, later. 

The pamphlet referred to in the introductory note closes thus: 
“The narrative is on the authority of Mrs. Hester Boyd Jones, 
a granddaughter of Mr. Boyd ..... Mrs. Jones had an un- 
commonly good memory.” 
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April 6th. Camped within two miles of Yorktown on 
the Pamunky river. As we came nearer and nearer, loud- 
er and louder became the booming of cannon on our left, 
where an artillery fight was going on. The sensation was 
not just pleasing—we weren’t used to this and it was only 
about a hundred yards to our left. We camped behind a 
point of woods; the cannonading continued. I went forward 
to an opening, from which we could see just beyond the 
point of woods where the fight was on. Some of the boys 
went along and when we got there, by getting upon a rail 
fence, we could see the Rebel fort and the gunners blazing 
away at our battery in the woods to our left, where we 
could only see our guns smoke. It was to us (so crude and 
inexperienced) very /oud, sharp and dangerous. There were 
quite a row of us on that top rail, when—boom !—swish !— 
a cannon ball came quite close, evidently meant for us cur- 
ious crows. Well! the quickness with which we rolled from 
that top rail and lit in a jumble on the ground, our side of 
the fence, was a surprise to all. The boys left, but I haa 
to hunt about in the leaves for my only false, front tooth, 
which had fallen out (having been broken before and loose). 
And then, after finding it, I too left for our camp. But our 
camp wasn’t just safe either, although that point of woods 
concealed us from the view of the enemy, for shells from 
their mortars occasionally fell very near our position. These 
shells were shaped like a jug, possibly larger than a gallon 
jug and our boys called them “secesh jugs with the handle 
off”. After one lit a few rods on one side of camp and 
burst, I ran to the spot and the hole made by the bursting 
shell where it sank was big and deep enough to bury a 
horse in. A couple of days later we moved our camp farther 
back, out of range of their bursting shells. Here we put up 
our small tents and made our sleeping bunks out of punch- 
eons, logs split, making thick, rough pieces which we raised 
about a foot off the ground, which was quite low and wet, 
in some places marshy. Here we were set to work by com- 
panies, yes, by whole regiments at first, digging roads, ap- 
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proaches towards the enemy’s works; concealed first in 
ravines and wooded places. McClellan, our General in com- 
mand, seems to have settled down to a siege. I remember 
he was much criticized for stopping before Yorktown; it 
being alleged that he could have driven all the force there 
at first, if he had had the push. I remember, too, letters 
criticising this halt, written by Dr. A. P. Reichhold, our 
Regimental Surgeon, to our home papers, and it was in- 
timated he had to stop these letters. Many of our Com- 
pany got swamp fever and there was much sickness, with 
much wet, mucky weather. We also began to build forts 
and dig trenches in the west side of the timber and even 
out in the edge of the open ground along our front, in sight 
of the enemy’s forts, but this work was done during the 
nights, when darkness concealed the workers. I was de- 
tailed as an Assistant Engineer, upon General Heintzel- 
man’s staff. I merely reported at his H’d Quarters and 
would be placed in charge of a regiment of workers and 
was under a Regular officer of the Engineer corps. We 
laid out forts in which to place mortars and dug rifle pits 
and trenches for infantry to approach, out into the open 
ground in front of our forts. The process of digging a 
trench, for instance, was to give alternate men pick or 
shovel, with his gun, move out beyond our line of forts in 
the night time, station the men in zigzag diagonal lines so 
that trenches, when dug, could not be swept or enfiladed 
from the enemy’s side; then when in line, instruct them to 
dig in their tracks, throwing the ground out on the side 
next the enemy. In this way, by morning, we would have 
an approach nearer and comparatively less dangerous from 
the enemy’s sharp-shooters. There was an orchard in our 
front and rebel sharpshooters climbed up in the trees and 
woe to the man who let his head, or any part of his body 
show. There was a certain conspicuous tree which was 
situated favorably for a view of the enemy’s fortifications 
and some houses and steeples of Yorktown. It was a temp- 
tation to the curious, and used by officers. If you would 
get behind it and hold your cap around on one side, zip! a 
sharpshooter would spy it. It was said that some had been 
hit and every one was cautioned. 

I was on the Engineer corps, at work eight days and 
five nights, all night. I was ordered to report at Gen. H’s 
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Headquarters at six o’clock, where instructions were given 
or the assistants would be assigned to duty; in day time to 
forts and works where it was less dangerous and at night 
to places most dangerous; the Chief Engineer laying out 
the works and I in charge of carrying out his instructions 
with the men. 

One day, Gen. Heintzelman went up in a balloon, * pre- 
sumably to look out over the enemy’s operations; a slight 
wind swerved the balloon towards the enemy, within range 
of their rifles! We could hear him excitedly shouting down 
to the men at the ropes and they were not long in getting 
him back farther, out of range. At another time one of 
the men digging showed me an old 8 or 10 pound cannon 
ball which was dug out of the loose, shelly marl, while ex- 
cavating one of the roads of approach, evidently having 
lain buried since Generals Washington and Cornwallis’ time. 
It was an interesting find. One night, with a regiment of 
workmen carrying their guns and pick or shovel, locating 
them in a single line for work on a trench, a soldier’s gun, 
next in front of me, caught (I presume, on a brush) and 
went off, killing the man in his immediate front. With a 
regiment, while superintending the excavating of a road, 
one of the men had dug a cave into a high bank of rather 
sandy marl. It had been raining all day and everybody 
was disgustingly wet and this man evidently wanted shel- 
ter. He got it, for suddenly, while a few men were in the 
cave, to get out of a heavier shower, down came the bank 
and covered the hindmost, who was running out from under! 
A crowd fell to, with shovels, uncovered his head and find- 
ing him suffering with the weight, but alive, worked vigor- 
ously until they got him out and hastened with him to the 
hospital. 

On one of those days, the 63rd Regiment Pa. Vols. 
(with which regiment we were brigaded all through our 
experience in the war and it was finally put into our regi- 
ment as part of our 105th) were sent with me road mak- 
ing. Capt. B. J. Reed invited me to dine with him. We 
were sitting on somewhat high ground, on the side of a 
ravine, with his regiment working on the approach road 
below; to our right or north was the Pamunky river, where 
our gun boats were and the supply boats farther down. The 
rebs at Yorktown frequently, during day and night, sent 
shells which passed directly over us, enroute for our gun 
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boats, which passing through the air overhead made a rush- 
ing noise, with fuse burning and not infrequently bursting 
overhead; the dropping pieces of chunks of metal making 
us cringe uneasily and anxiously until all had lit with a 
thud or sunk deep in the ground. The Captain’s servant, 
a darkie, was preparing the meal and about ready to serve 
it, when the loud “swish” of a shell over us was heard; in- 
stantly ducking and looking upwards with rolling whites 
of eyes and hand waving at it, he shouted—“Gwan, dar! 
gwan dar!”, in his fright, spilling his best dish of the din- 
ner! 


One very dark night, while thus out engaged on duty, 
our work was on a fort which, in daylight, was in full view 
of the enemy’s whole line of defences. The night before 
there had been considerable work on it, which had evident- 
ly been taken notice of by them and they evidently expected 
more the following night; so they had prepared by getting 
our range. In the night, two or three of us officers were 
sitting together, the night so dark that every missile’s path 
of light from either side could be seen and there were 
thousands of them filling the air overhead and, added to 
these, the many flashes from both side’s mortars and 
bursting shells, with their very loud, booming noise, made 
a brilliant, wonderfully grand display! We were watching 
and admiring it, talking together, but suddenly, “swish!” 
“fiz-z-z-s!”’ “boom!” the rushing air fairly stirring in our 
faces and a loud burst just behind us and an instant tumble 
into the deep ditch on our part. They had evidently got 
our measure pretty close, and the next one might hurt! I 
can not forget, among many such experiences at this place, 
one night at a working party, on a placing of mortars for 
a fort in the edge of the woods in front of that orchard. 
Having set the men at work with instructions, I had little 
overseeing to do and it being late, lay down behind a tree 
for sleep; there was no use, as I did, telling a sergeant to 
wake me if anything was needed, for soon, having evident- 
ly discovered our location, the enemy showered their shells 
upon us thick and fast; the noise of their bursting, the 
crashing through the trees and the flashes of bright light 
made sleep out of the question and rolled up in a blanket, 
trying it, made one dreadfully nervous and anxious, hear- 
ing the thud, thud of falling pieces of shell, close about, 
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made me most dreadfully uncomfortable, I think because, 
in part at least, of my enforced inactivity. I have always 
noticed one is far more fearless in action under fire than 
when compelled to stand or lie still, inactive, under fire. 


May 4th, 1862. I have been out on our front line all 
night, heard in the early morning unusual noises of a stir 
and went out and mounted on top of the parapet of the 
nearest fort and from there, to my surprise, saw a wonder- 
ful sight. The stars and stripes were floating over York- 
town! On my right a large column of infantry was march- 
ing towards the town, banners, guidons and every regi- 
mental flag, old glory! floating! and their guns glistening in 
the sunrise! To me it was a surprise, grand and inspiring! 
I took the chance of going over the intervening ground at 
once to Yorktown and there saw much that was interest- 
ing, which I could not have seen, if I had waited for the 
march with my company, as I could not then have left the 
ranks. Their fortifications seemed to my inexperienced eye 
strong; we found in them many long pikes with sharp 
blades, old fashioned arms for repelling an enemy. I never 
saw them anywhere else. It was said quite a number of 
hidden traps had been exploded that morning by our troops 
and we were warned. A few were killed; exploding shells, 
concealed torpedoes, etc., about the main roads. Every 
house was deserted, as well as all of the fortifications. 
Stragglers, like myself, were more intent than I upon pick- 
ing up relics, large bowie knives, guns, pikes, swords, etc., 
etc. I wandered through town and down to the river land- 
ing, where we found a very few abandoned stores, in and 
around the old warehouse. Knowing our regiment might 
soon be ordered on the move I took half a cady of long plug 
tobacco on my shoulder and carried it back to our camp, 
nearly a mile and there found them packing up for the 
march! I distributed my prize among the chewers of my 
company (I didn’t chew) and we were soon under way. 
There was something of a fire among the brush, I think, 
started by the band and I had noticed a strange officer rid- 
ing close, observing it. Later, Ves Galligher, of the Band, 
said to me—“Who was that old fellow with one arm and his 
bridle in his teeth, who came riding along swearing at us 
about that fire?” I could not tell him but soon after 
learned it was General Phil Kearney, our Division Com- 
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mander! Well, we also marched victorious,—with many 
others, brigades, artillery, cavalry crowding, bands every- 
where playing lively tunes,—through and beyond York- 
town! An army on the move—a great sight. ; 

Evening, May 4th. Arrived about three miles beyond 
Yorktown; and are now trying to make ourselves comfort- 
able for the night. 

May 5th. Awakened by the rain in my face, having 
slept on the open ground, with blanket and poncho, and 
knapsack for pillow. It continued raining and we marched 
in the mud all day; when within about three miles of Wil- 
liamsburg heard heavy firing in that direction. By cour- 
ier, ordered to unsling knapsacks by the road side (a big 
pile of them) and started double-quick for the action; near- 
er, louder and sharper, the roar of battle. The rains and 
tramping of cavalry, infantry and artillery, with also, bag- 
gage wagons of both armies, have made the roads very deep 
mud; no use trying a rod or two outside of the road, it’s all 
deep mortar; in the roads are abandoned baggage wagons 
sunk to the hubs and an occasional mule or horse, dead, 
deep in the mud. We wade in it, running many times, 
sinking to the knees and splashing upon the fellow in front 
from our feet; I noticed little John C. Dowling, my Cap- 
tain, plastered so completely from the back of his cap, all 
over his back and legs thickly with mud, so one couldn’t see 
or tell the color of his clothes. The rattle of small arms 
is now heard amid the roar of artillery, as we plunge on, 
still double quick! Soon we see bleeding wounded, coming 
from the front and now we see them by crowds, some stand- 
ing some lying, the surgeons working among them. As 
we come up closer to the fight, bands of music on each side 
of the road inspire us with their lively, patriotic music 
amid the fast repeated, loud, crack, crack, sharp cannon, and 
close ahead, of our light artillery duels with the enemy’s 
batteries, the woods are crowded with soldiers who have 
been in it, evidently, and retired. We are led up very near 
to the battle line, where, just in front of us, the now loud, 
continuous, rattling fire of infantry is close, and an occa- 
sional shot from the enemy’s side reaches us, striking 
among the trees, (for this is in the woods) though we can 
see its edge to the fields between us and the enemy’s forts. 
After being a-lined, fronting towards the enemy, per order, 
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we fixed bayonets, ready for a charge.—Perhaps, because 
it was so near dark, we were not sent forward, but left 
there standing, prepared, for some time. Then moved back 
a rod or so in close column, there in our very wet and 
plastered-over-with-mud clothing, arms in our hands, with- 
out supper, or any chance to even make coffee, we were left 
for the night. The ground was too wet and muddy to lie 
down; we were very much exhausted with our three miles 
hurried run. Capt. Thompson and I moved about in the 
woods, here and there stumbling upon a dead man, until 
we reached the crowds of wounded, where the surgeons 
were operating upon those worth trying to save, even if 
legs or arms had to be taken off. There were many, lying 
in the mud and wet, we were satisfied were dying. I will 
not attempt a description of the sights of that night among 
the dead, wounded and dying. It was a hard sight for a 
young, inexperienced soldier. Our artillery had come upon. 
the retreating enemy entrenched in mud forts in fields east 
of Williamsburg, and planted their guns along the edge of 
the wood with only a field between them and those forts; 
the infantry had been sent in, charging repeatedly across 
that field while the artillery fire was going on, in an effort 
to dislodge them, but they held on until night. Thousands 
were killed and wounded on each side. What impressed 
me was the fighting of the artillery at such close quarters 
and the necessarily killing on both sides of the men in the 
batteries. The scene of the fight of our battery at the open- 
ing of the road into the field was dreadful! horses mangled 
and sunk, half buried in mud and dead and mangled men 
the same! and that mud, still red with their blood, when 
we marched by in the morning! Yes, here was my first 
real insight into the horrors of war, mixed, also with some 
of its glory, pomp and splendor (so called). For next morn- 
ing, I did see a splendid sight! Columns marching by com- 
pany front, beautiful flags and guidons waving, bands 
playing; the sun, all bright and clear, shining on their 
glistening arms; across the field the line of the enemy’s 
deserted mud forts, and spires and steeples of the city, 
with hospital flags floating from many of them,—all to- 
gether, made such a bright contrast with the dark gloom 
and depressing scenes of the evening before! Four com- 
panies of our regiment were sent ahead as skirmishers this 
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morning and so we were the first to take possession of the 
town ; and the whole regiment, for two days, were the city’s 
guards to keep order, stationed like police within it. I saw 
quite a number of confederates who were taken prisoners 
and many hundreds of their dead, piled two and even three 
deep in their court house and in some other buildings, 
whose bodies, by this time, had become very much swollen! 
In the churches were many wounded, being attended by 
surgeons. As police of the town, we gathered such slaves 
and negroes as were found to help bury these dead, placing 
them in trenches. 

Williamsburg is a pretty, fine town; the first few days 
we saw a very few women about the windows and no men. 
I think many of the citizens had left. Those we did speak 
with seemed surprised at our treatment and order, admired 
our troops and equipment, probably said so to be concilia- 
tory, for they were usually more outspoken against us and 
bitter. Camped just outside the city. 

May 9th. Left camp, marching rather leisurely, until 
10 P. M. In the morning, Saturday, resumed the march; 
the roads are strewn with abandoned confederate munitions 
of war, caissons, pieces of wagons, of battery, ammunition, 
and poor wagons, etc. More yellow pine timber than I ex- 
pected to see hereabouts; weather for three days fine and 
clear. 

May 11. Evening, camped. 12th. Tried to find en- 
tertainment, reading whatever I could find and lay hands 
on. Tried reading Young and sometimes an old copy of 
Shakespeare I picked up somewhere. I have found the old 
Bible much more interesting than of yore, lately. I believe 
there is something in these warm Southern days that takes 
the life out of one; I became so much overcome several 
times since here in this locality, with such an unaccount- 
able aversion to any activity that it shames, yes, annoys 
me, for it affects my writing even home letters; and the feel- 
ing is such extreme dullness that it requires the utmost ef- 
fort to read, even for a very short time any book and it is 
much the same with anything. It is hard to fight it. 

Tuesday, 13th. Took short marches. Wednesday, 
was paid and on picket at night; rain all night. 

Marches about nine miles today, passing through New 
Kent Court House, a small village, and arrived in rain and 
mud at a place on the Pamunky river, called Cumberland 
Point. River narrow, but deep, and crowded with trans- 
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ports carrying army stores; these transports were ‘ater to 
take the sick back to the hospital. Here was abundance of 
opportunity to spend our pay, just received. Sutler stores 
opened in abundance, prices way up; butter, 40 to 60 cents; 
cheese, 40 to 50 cts. per lb; bread, 20 to 25 cts. per loaf; 
hams, 25 cts. per lb., about triple prices asked at home, 
when we left (because of the risks and expense in getting 
here, the prices may not be so far off as it seemed to us). 
Remained here, drilling vigorously every day. Sunday, 
heard a good sermon by the Chaplain of the 40th N. Y. 

May 19th. Orders received, 5 A. M., to pack for 
march at 7; everybody busy hustling; down go the little 
shelter tents, packed nicely in knapsacks. Soon, where 
quite a city of tents stood, there will be nothing but smok- 
ing cook fires, poles, forked stakes and camp rubbish to be 
seen. Loading up, falling into line, now we march off live- 
ly to the music of bands, regiment after regiment. It is 
really quite a pretty sight; weather warm and pleasant. We 
leave our sick here on the boats, one of them, Emanuel 
Haugh, of my Company, died on the hospital boat on which 
he was placed, on May 20th, next day. 9 A. M., halted in 
woods, soldiers in great numbers, lying down—the rain pat- 
tering upon their rubber covering quite briskly; 3 P. M., 
we march about a mile farther and encamp in a forest of 
pines near New Kent. 

May 20th. Aroused at 3 A. M., got under way by day- 
light, marching about six miles before 8 A. M.—then a 
pleasant camp. I am Officer of the Guard today but the 
regiment kept at drilling, except the camp guards. 

May 21st. Very warm; heard heavy firing yesterday 
and last night, but some distance off. Trying to occupy 
my spare moments with Young and Shakespeare. 22nd— 
drilling until 11 A. M., when we were ordered out, with one 
day’s rations and blankets. Marched to the banks of the 
Chickahominy river at long bridge, where remaining until 
2 P. M., we were ordered back to the rear as train guards 
for the Division. (Heintzelman’s Corps, composed of the 
divisions of Hooker and Kearney). Very bad roads delay- 
ed us, and we marched by fits and starts until about four 
o’clock in the morning, through darkness and mud, a dreary 
time of it. Lying by the roadside until daylight, we then 
marched about five miles, when we came up with our bri- 
gade encamped at a saw mill on or near the railroad. 
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May 25th, Sunday. Again struck tents and after a 
march of five miles, were said to be within eleven miles of 
Richmond; this was very muddy marching but now the day 
is fine and pleasant. The wagon trains are ordered across. 
the Chickahominy and we get more ammunition, cartridges, 

Monday, 26, 27, 28. Continued drilling. 29th, moved 
back and to right of our former camp near the Railroad. 
Lieut. Barr, with part of Co. B and Co. C was sent to work 
on a bridge at the Chickahominy. 30th. Drilling. Pick- 
ed up some strawberries today; weather pleasant, but 
cloudy. We are just across the creek, on the left of the 
York River Railroad. We hear firing in the morning. I 
see the General’s aid riding into camp and rounding about. 
hurriedly and excitedly! Near noon, Gen. Jameson, our 
Brigade Commander, comes riding into camp, calling out 
as he goes,—“Fall in, men! Fall in!” So quickly away 
we went on the double quick march, up the Railroad and at 
Savage Station, turned to the left; we hear thé noise of bat- 
tle—soon we meet a stream of wounded, some walking, a 
few on horses, sitting one on each side, in panniers, others 
by the side of the road, still others passing, carried on 
stretchers! The things they say to us vary from discour- 
agement to cheer. One soldier lying at the root of a tree, 
picking with his fingers at the stump of a leg torn off, “Go 
in, boys, I’m sorry I can’t go with you!” Another, “You 
fellows will get enough of it out there!” Another, “Hurry 
up, boys, they need you over there!”, etc. Cannon balls 
went skurrying by us and I couldn’t help thinking another 
might come (we were running in fours by the flank) right 
through our whole regiment from Co. A to B at the end, 
where I was. They were flying, occasionally, on either 
side of us. How one could rip us up if it went a few 
feet either way! We were halted at the battle line a few 
moments, faced left and lined up in two ranks, my place 
near the left of company at the left of the line, two paces 
behind the men. The balls were chipping through these 
woods; a small six inch tree was within two steps behind 
me and I stepped behind it, as part protection, but after a 
few moment’s thought, looking at my men without any 
protection, I stepped back into my place, taking some 
chances with them. This was early in the war, remember; 
it must, I thought, have shown at least timidity, where I 
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should have shown indifference at least; but not so later, 
when everybody’s duty was and we were so instructed, to 
hunt, seek for protection, men and officers, where ever it 
could be used without impairing the success of the fight 
and to fight from that protection. In a few moments we 
moved, filing right into a large open ground and faced, left 
face towards a slashing between us and the enemy. The 
balls were making the air about our bodies sing ping! ping! 
zip!, so very thick did they come as we charged into that 
slashing, to reach and drive out the enemy. Men were here 
and there shot, as we rushed on; we got so close I could see 
the rebs behind corded wood piles, peeping over and around 
the piles with guns blazing directly at us. By keeping 
stooped we could avoid their having direct aim and each 
man, when his gun was loaded, would rise, aim and shoot 
from our side. The enemy is keeping up a murderous fire. 
In a stooping posture, one struck me on the right eyebrow, 
cutting it close to the bone, entered downward in the inner 
corner of the right eye, passing through the narrows of the 
nose into the mouth, near the center of the roof, through 
the tongue, a little to the left of center and inside the left 
jaw, leaving a piece of lead on the bone, then on down and 
out the left side, half way down to the shoulder. It came 
out close beside the jugular vein. On my face I fell, 
bleeding profusely at the eye, nose, mouth and neck. The 
pain of the shot didn‘t seem so great; the immediate sen- 
sations were like the whirling of a piece of a shingle on the 
end of a string, a whirring sound, I presume, of blood rush- 
ing; there was a sadness of feeling that I would at once die; 
this the end of my hopes of boyhood, college education; 
thoughts came of home, father, mother, brothers and sis- 
ter and of their grief; a prayer for them and more resign- 
ment when I thought of Our Father and Saviour above. All 
those thoughts flew swiftly, when expecting the end. But 
hopes rose for life—I felt the left side of the neck to see if 
the jugular vein was cut and found it beating regularly, all 
right; my mouth filled with clotted blood, but it was not 
flowing so much as before. Sergeant Kelso came and told 
me he believed the enemy was giving way and I was boy- 
ish enough to remember Gen. Wolf’s dying words, when 
they reported to him, of the enemy—“They fly! they fly!” 
—“Then I die content!” (To think of that, then!) I told 
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Sergeant Kelso to send word to my Captain, Dowling, as he 
was a physician; I hoped he might do something for me but 
the messenger came back to tell that “Dowling was dying, 
shot in the neck!” I then told Kelso to keep the men on- 
the left well in his care and to watch for orders, or move- 
ment to comply. (K. was wounded in the leg.) Lt. Barr 
was absent with that party at the bridge. I also asked 
John Webster or Parsons to find a log or stump, if any 
near, to put me behind, for the fire was still pretty hot, 
but they found none. Sure enough, another shot did come 
down my back, tore the seat of my pants and entered 
through the boot leg, into my left ankle at the “Tendo 
achiles” and lodged against the heel bone. This made more 
pain than the other by far, making me fairly quiver with 
pain, when it struck. I got one of the boys near to pull off 
the boot and tie my handkerchief above this wound, with 
the idea that I must save all my blood and strength. Soon 
Kelso came back again, telling me he believed the right was 
falling back, and the shots were coming from that direc- 
tion. I told him to keep all well together and go with the 
others of the regiment. One of my boys, by me, wounded 
in the shoulder, rose, saying, “Well, Lieutenant, I'll give 
them a parting shot, but I don’t know whether I can raise 
my gun for sight.” But he did raise it and gave them “one 
more”. Lt. Clyde came past and I tried so hard to call, that 
he came; then he and Kelso carried me back, part way; 
Kreis and John Moore helped. (Since my diary was writ- 
ten, Wm. Blose has told me that he, also, helped.) I re- 
member that it took several, for my head would swim if not 
held up, and permitted to hang. Crossing an old rail fence 
their handling hurt my leg badly. They finally left me 
under some young pine sapplings, on some old rails cover- 
ed with pine leaves, in the edge of the woods, bordering the 
field where we entered the fight. It was on Saturday, May 
31st, 1862, and the locality is now called “Fair Oaks”. 
Some one gave me a blanket. Here I lay until Monday, 
near noon. That evening and all night long, among the 
dead and wounded, was a dreadful experience. I suffered 
much for want of water, my tongue, neck and eye swelling. 
Most piteous sounds, not spoken; groans, cries for “water”, 
“water”, “Oh! God, water!”; sometimes, even a shout; also 
some praying, among the wounded and dying. One 
soldier, badly wounded, lay beside me, suffering much and 
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complaining of his wound and I shared with him my blanket 
and canteen. Soon after break of day, I saw a Confederate 
soldier going about and got him to give me water in my tin 
cup, which I carried in my haversack; he filled it from some 
pool nearby (it having rained recently) and gave me a can- 
teen, a cedar one, full of water. He also told me their men 
would be along for the wounded and would take me, too, to 
their hospital. I gave my wounded comrade an occasional 
sip of water, but was as saving of it as I could be, to break 
up cracker, “hard tack” from my haversack. I soaked it in 
my cup, hoping I could get some nourishment from at least 
drinking off the soaked cracker. I was getting tenacious 
of life; could feel my wounds, knew the right eye was swol- 
len shut, neck swollen greatly and face all covered with 
blackened blood, sticking full of pine needles. I must have 
had a dreadful look, with the leg bloody and tied up also. 
I could raise up a little and look around out of one eye. 
Later in the morning there was pretty sharp firing across 
that open field northward; the balls that fell around me 
must have been from our men, beyond, for soon some regi- 
ments of Confederates marched into the woods, a couple 
of rods behind my position, facing it, and towards that 
field; evidently preparing for action. I raised my head and 
motioned for some one to come; one came and I asked him 
to place me behind any log or protection, for the missiles 
were falling around; he seemed to be able to understand 
my motions and efforts, with my badly swollen sore tongue, 
to talk, and he said his officers would not let him leave 
ranks then to do so. They stayed in that wood behind me 
but a short time. Even then they had placed standards so 
that they were interpreted by me, at least, that they would 
be engaged in the direction in which the firing was con- 
tinuing. So I crawled off my few rails on the side opposite 
from whence the shots were coming. Those Confederates 
wore then very good uniforms and moved as well drilled 
soldiers. They moved soon after in regimental line across 
that open space towards where the enemy was then in pro- 
gress. The engagement and uproar of battle increased 
shortly after they disappeared, in that direction. Another 
regiment came in about the same place, planted their flag 
just in front of where I lay and soon was called into the 
fight. This Sunday was a hard day. Occasionally, some 
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Reb, at my earnest entreaty, would fill my cup from a pud- 
dle; one Irishman gave me a canteen full of water. They 
called me “Yankee”. One reproached me with bringing on 
the war! Another that their surgeons would be along soon 
and would take me to Richmond! and treat me well, al- 
though I was an enemy. Evening, one of our men came by 
(what he could be doing out here I could not tell) but I got 
him to promise he would come back right away, with help, 
to take me. Rebs also came later and I saw no more of 
my man; heard a shot, but while it had been quiet for some 
hours, I couldn’t infer that he had been shot. Another long, 
bad, bad night, much like the last. My companion wanted 
water and I held my canteen over to his mouth for a sup, 
but only that. I felt him pulling my blanket over himself. 
How I wished for plenty of water to pour on my sore 
wounds, especially that tongue swollen till it became harder 
to breathe. 

Monday, June 2nd. After dawn I tried to crawl, but 
when on hands and knees, my head would at once become 
very dizzy and my weakness too evident. Then I side- 
wised around a few feet, by holding my wounded leg in 
front; tried to break partly rotten pine limbs, for short 
crutches under my armpits, with legs forward, holding my 
head uppermost; could make little headway but could see a 
little better from the edge of the field to the eastern (our 
side most likely) side of that field. All this took a great 
deal of time; it must have been eleven o’clock, when I 
thought I could distinguish a bayonet over the top of that 
side’s fence! It raised hope! I took the handkerchief 
from my wounded leg, tied it by the corners to a stick and 
waved it back and forth and kept that up for quite a while 
to attract attention, if there really was a picket line behind 
that fence. Probably in about half an hour, two or three 
men came forward cautiously to where I was and they 
promised to send men with a stretcher to take me and send 
me to the hospital. How long it seemed! But surely this 
time they would come! And they did! Took me some dis- 
tance into a wood, about 34, of a mile, where there was an am- 
bulance and a surgeon, who washed my wounds, and when 
the ambulance was full, we were taken through a woods 
road to Savage Station. I thought at times I could not 
survive the shaking and jolting over that woods road. ” 
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I had been reported as killed in the N. Y. and Phila- 
delphia papers, and in letters home; was mourned there as 
dead by many home folks and my obituary published in the 
“Jeffersonian”, in Brookville, and was regarded as left for 
dead, in the regiment; but when now, unloaded near, ap- 
parentiy, in the front yard of a big white house, at this 
Station and lying there on a stretcher, among hundreds of 
other wounded, some boys of the 105tb discovered me and 
started with me down the Railroad track about a mile to 
where those of our regiment and brigade were. On the 
way, Chaplain D. S. Steadman stopped my carriers and said, 
“Boys, who have you got there?” and, uncovering my face, 
“My God! Lt. Craig! and alive!” His letter, enclosing a 
short note from me to father, written that day, was receiv- 
ed at Brookville, taken by the Postmaster, old Mr. John 
Scott, about midnight to our house; father and all being 
awakened by Scott calling out “Good news, Craig, your 
son’s alive!” (I learned this later at home.) The boys 
carried me to one of our hospitals—a negro’s one story 
house of logs, beside the railroad, where I was nursed by 
one of my company, Jimmie Dowling, brother of my dead 
Captain. He watched by me, I remember, through night 
and day, while there, very kindly. 

June 5th. About midnight, I was taken to the Rail- 
road and loaded on a freight car, with other wounded and 
taken to White House Landing, where, on the 6th, I was 
placed upon the Steamer “State of Maine”. When all the 
boat could hold of our wounded were aboard, we were to be 
treated by surgeons, who had come from Northern cities, 
to help attend to the wounded in the Fair Oaks battle. (Lt. 
Col. Duff told me this year (1911) that if this was the first 
treatment I had received, it must have been on the 7th, 
Saturday, a week from the day the injuries were received !) 
Well, on this boat I received the first treatment, except the 
washing of wounds in the woods, when put on that ambu- 
lance. 

June 7th. Surgeons had me placed on a chair on deck 
and cut out all loose bits of bone in the hole from the eye 
to mouth, by this time very sore. I remember fainting, 
when I felt cold water poured upon my head; then they 
probed the track of the bullet through the tongue and below 
to the exit on the side of the neck. They showed me a bit 
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of lead taken from where it lodged inside the left jaw and 
bit of bone off the same. After this operation I was taken 
down to the hold, a large room below deck and placed in a 
second story narrow berth, which berth seemed to fill both . 
side or walls of the room; it was just big enough for me 
and there was a little square window hole, possibly ten to 
eighteen inches square, for air and outlook, over Bay and 
Atlantic Ocean, en route north. I hear and feel the move- 
ment of the vessel and suppose we are leaving Fortress 
Monroe. These days, movements and suffering have wear- 
ied me. I haven’t had my clothes off or a change since 
sometime before the battle. I had a twenty dollar bill in 
my pocket which has disappeared. I told those doctors 
there was a ball imbedded in my ankle, but they didn’t even 
probe for it. The floor of the hold about me and the two 
rows of individual bunks on the sides are full of wounded 
men and all the floor space filled with stretchers, nurses 
(men) rushing about waiting on them; I hear and see a 
great deal of noise and confusion. One poor fellow cries 
out—“Nurse, Nurse! come and take the maggots out of my 
wound, they’re eating me!’”’ Was his mind affected, or was 
it literally true? I couldn’t tell (it was possibly literally 
true, since it was over a week since he was wounded!) Other 
cries and prayers during the night. Looking out across 
the water, I conclude we are on the ocean; not having seen 
shore since yesterday. This is Sunday; I have received no 
attention, since the dressing of my wounds. 


June 8th, Sunday evening. Arrived at New Haven, Conn. 
Rode in fine carriages, Capt. A. C. Thompson with me, to 
the State Hospital, where I was put into a nice bed, in a 
small room. I asked Capt. T. why he hadn’t come to see 
me on the boat (he was my young friend). His excuse was 
—“I couldn’t go down into the hold, it stunk so, it was 
awful!” T’s wound at this battle was a light one. Here 
we had excellent care by the Surgeons and every delicacy, 
even pressed upon us by visiting ladies. A nice looking 
young lady made the rounds almost daily with her basket, 
loaded with good things (I couldn’t eat) and she always 
visited my small room. One day, wanting to do something, 
she saw the fixings on my stand left for me to use (swab 
for mouth, etc.) and she insisted upon doing it for me, but 
knowing it would be a disagreeable job for any one but a 
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doctor, I had to, politely as my inability to talk plainly 
would permit, refuse her kind offer! 

June 12th and 13th. Walked about a little; feel in 
pretty good spirits; the wounds healing but I am still weak 
and shaky and bothered with the pus still flowing freely 
into the mouth. Not many days until I was out walking 
over the city with Capt. Thompson, who left about this 
time for home. Soon after, I got my discharge from the 
hospital and left, too. I would fix a wax plate over the hole 
in the roof of the mouth and could thus talk and, en route, 
take soup drinks at Philadelphia and Indiana, until I reach- 
ed the care of home and its loved ones. 

August 11th, 1862. Left home again to join my regi- 
ment. At Washington was directed to go to Baltimore for 
a boat to Fortress Monroe. Here I was detained eight 
days, by reason, I later learned, of the confusion of move- 
ments of the various corps of the army, as to their being 
reached. Visited with Lt. Col. Corbett and other officers, 
at Norfolk. Leaving Fortress Monroe on Tuesday, on board 
the steamship Mystic for Yorktown and learning that our 
division had embarked for Acquia Creek, we took passage 
by first boat for same place and what boat, could you guess 
it was? To my pleasure, in one way, and surprise, it was 
“The State of Maine!”, which had taken me to New Haven. 
Yes, and I immediately went down into the hold to see the 
place where I had suffered two of those long, weary days, 
between almost certain death and rapid recovery to life and 
health! How I thanked the Father that it had, under Him, 
come out that way! 


(To be continued) 


NOTES 


12. “In its relation to military purposes the beginnings of the 
war balloon must be sought in the history of the Civil War.” 
Lincoln called the noted American aeronautical scientist, T. 
S. C. Lowe, to Washington in the Spring of 1861 and an Aero- 
nautical Corps was organized which functioned until the Spring 
of 1863 when, for reasons not stated, the use of balloons by 
the Union Army was discontinued. They were used mainly 
by the Army of the Potomac which had at least five and prob- 
ably several more. The Confederates manufactured at least 
one balloon and when it was captured by the Federals it was 
said that the last silk dress was taken from the South.—Cap- 
tain W. A. Glassford, “The Balloon in the Civil War”, Journal 

of the Military Service Institution, XVIII (1896), 255-266. 
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Count Zeppelin, who served as a second lieutenant in the 

Union Army, made at least one ascent in a captive balloon 
with Lowe. The latter was in charge of the balloons at York- 
town and that might have been the scene of this early flight 
of the man who was to play so large a part in aeronautical 
development.—T. R. McMechen, “The Man Who Built the Zep- © 
pelin”, Everybody’s Magazine, XXXII (1915), 295f. 
In the Battle of Fair Oaks which began on Saturday, May 31, 
1862, the Union forces were driven back in the early part of 
the afternoon. Several regiments, including the 105th Penn- 
sylvania, were cut off by the advancing enemy and fought 
from late afternoon until dark, “losing heavily, but holding 
in check the rebel right”. It was in this fighting that Craig 
was wounded and, in the rapid shifting of lines, left in the 
midst of the enemy. The fighting continued on Sunday, June 
1, and during Sunday night the Confederates withdrew from 
the contested ground.—Alexander S. Webb, The Peninsula: 
McClellan’s Campaign of 1862, pp. 102-117. 











Announcement 


The Historical Society herewith submits for the first 
time, the Proposed Plan of Research and Writing in the 
History of Western Pennsylvania, recently made possible 
by the grant of the Buhl Foundation. 


PLANS FOR RESEARCH AND WRITING IN THE 
HIsToRY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The proposed program in the history of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania shall be under the supervision of a board of control of 
nine members, of whom five shall be designated by the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and of whom four shall 
be designated by the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pittsburgh. All of the Society’s representatives shall be mem- 
bers of the Society, and one shall be the President of the So- 
ciety. One of the University’s representatives shall be the 
Chancellor of the University. 

The board of control shall designate a curator who shall 
administer the proposed program in the Historical Society 
and who shall be appointed to a professorship of history in 
the University. The nomination of a curator by the board of 
control shall be subject to the acceptance of the Historical So- 
ciety in so far as relates to the administration of the Society’s 
program and shall be subject to the acceptance and approval 
of the University in so far as relates to his teaching responsi- 
bilities there. It is understood that the teaching responsibili- 
ties of the curator at the University shall be limited to one 
course, to be mutually agreed upon by the man and the head 
oi the history department. 

The staff of research assistants shall be nominated by the 
curator, subject to the approval of the board of control. Any 
staff assistants who are to have teaching responsibilities in 
the University shall be nominated to the University by agree- 
ment of the curator and the head of the history department 
and as teachers shall be subject to the supervision of the his- 
tory department. Such members of the staff of research as- 
sistants as wish to submit their work for degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh must meet the academic requirements of 
the department of history. 

The plan calls for a vigorous program of research and 
writing of the history of the Pittsburgh district at three levels: 

(1) the research level; 

(2) the public or popular level; 

_ , (8) the public school level. 

it is proposed that at each level the work shall be carried on 
with scientific exactitude, but with an earnest effort to catch 
the full inspirational value of the enterprise as a substantial 
contribution to a spirit of effective citizenship. 


For the purpose of carrying out the above program, 
the Buhl Foundation has made a grant of $70,000 to the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, to which the 
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University of Pittsburgh has added a grant of $25,000, and 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has con- 
tributed $10,000. This makes a total sum of $105,000 that 
is now available for a five-year program in the research and _ 
writing of the history of Western Pennsylvania. 

The plan is unique in many respects. In the first place, 
it will enable our Society to undertake an intensive re- 
search program, to be conducted by a staff of six trained 
research historians, all working under the guidance of a 
Board of Control, consisting of representatives from the 
Historical Society and the University of Pittsburgh. Never 
before has any Historical Society in the United States had 
a staff of six specialists engaged in a local history research 
program. The Society has reason to expect much from such 
an undertaking. 

It seems as if one of the dreams that the Society has 
long entertained is now about to be realized, and in this 
connection our members recall with respectful reverence 
the crowning work of our late President, William H. Steven- 
son. He gave the last hours of his life to the planning and 
the final accomplishment of this program. 














Iu Memoriam 


In reviewing the list of members of the Historical Society 
for the past year, we find that a number have been called and 
as a rule they were those who had been actively associated with 
the city’s life. 

It is with a deep sense of loss that we announce the pass- 
ing of twenty-seven members whose estimable personal quali- 
ties endeared them to their associates and whose interest in his- 
torical matters was ever an inspiring example. 





Mr. William Holmes Stevenson, The beloved President of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
September 22, 1930. 

Mr. Edward A. Nisbet, November 4, 1929. 

Mr. Jacob Henrici Fetterman, December 11, 1929. 

Mr. Joseph Bernard Shea, January 6, 1930. 

Mrs. Jehu Haworth, Edgeworth, Penna. January 12, 1930. 
Mr. Herbert Du Puy, January 10, 1930. 


Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., D.D., Latrobe, 
Penna. February 12, 1930. 


Mr. William B. McFall, February 1930. 

Mr. Alfred George Roenick, March 9, 1930. 

Mr. James J. Campbell, Pasadena, California. March 17, 1930. 
Mr. James Verner Scaife, March 31, 1930. 

Mr. John H. Leete, March 1930. 

Mr. Louis Brown, May 2, 1930. 

Mr. Daniel Winters. May 8, 1930 

Mr. Charles E. Riddle, May 19, 1930. 

Miss Sara Ormsby Eaton, June 2, 1930. (Life Member) 

Mr. James D. Hailman, June 7, 1930. 

Mr. George W. Stewart, June 29, 1930. 

Mr. Charles A. Sander, July 5, 1930. 

Colonel Oliver S. Hershman, July 9, 1930. 

Mr. Harrison P. Dilworth, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18, 1930 

Dr. Jacob Bixler Hench, August 27, 1930. 

Mr. Gordon Walter Williams, September 7, 1930. 

Mr. Walter S. Mitchell, Sewickley, Penna. September 25, 1930. 
Mr. Walter B. Eichleay, September 26, 1930. 

Miss Agnes S. Bowman, October 15, 1930. 

Mr. Albert Graham, October 28, 1930. 
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Continued 
59—Coopers’ hoop-drivers, 
Ligonier Vailey. 
60—Wooden cog-wheel 
from the oid Lowther Mill on Loyalhanna creek, Ligonier Val- 
ley. an dR 
61—Coffee-mill, side-grinder, 
belonging to Elizabeth and Harriet Johnston, the last toll-gate 
keepers on Laurel Hill, at site which is now Washington Park. 
62—Ox-shoes 
used in early times on Laurel Hill. 
63—Two home-made ladles 
used to melt lead for making rifle bullets about 1825. 
64—Yard-stick 
used by James Kelly, a factoryman weaver. Kelly worked 
last for Abraham Brant at Shephard’s Factory, Speedwell 
Woolenmills. The original owner and builder was Philip 
Trapp, 1825. The last operator, Abraham Brant. 
65—Five gallon coffee-pot 
used ‘tor parties at sugar-camp of George Rhodes, Speedwell 
School District, Ligonier Valley. 
66—Saddle-bags, small size, 
from Catherine Zimmerman’s sale, Laurel Hill Willow Grove 
School District. 
67—Two-tine pitch-fork (1820) 
owned by Robert Luther, Laughlintown. 
68—Flax-hackle (1800) 
once the property of the Peter Phillips family, Ligonier 
Township, 
69—Dutch Oven 
made in Ligonier Valley Furnaces, used for baking bread at 
open fire piaces. 
70—Set of Candle-molds, 
used 1850 by Mrs. C. C. Armor, Laughlintown. 
7i—Iron skillet 
made in Ligonier Valley Furnaces. 
72—Copper Dipper, 
long handied, about 1840. 
73—Tobacco-cutter, 1825, 
belonged to Chauncey Rice and John G. Armor, store-keepers 
Ligonier Valley. 
74—Cake-griddle, standing bail, 
once the property of Benjamin Eaton, the hickory chair maker 
of early Ligonier Valley days. 
75—Raw-hide riding whip with loaded handle, 
used in early 19th century. 
76—Set of four dripping pans, 
used in early 19th century. 
77—Bread-basket, straw and wood, 
used in early 19th century for raising loaves of bread. 
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78—Pair of flails 
for thrashing grain on wood or earth floors, (1800). 
79—Butchers Steel, buck-horn handle, 
used by Alexander Fantlinger, Saddler and Country Butcher, 
Laughlintown, 1820. 
80—Home-made Buck saw 
owned by William Campbell of Laughlintown. 
81—Pair of hobbles 
used on front legs of horses when turned out to pasture to 
keep them from straying too far. 
82—Button-hole cutter 
used by Wm. J. St. Clair, Laughlintown tailor. 
83—Cartridge box 
used in War of 1812 by Thomas Horner of Dauphin County. 
84—Four wagon tire nails 
from Fort Ligonier and Forbes Road. 
85—Door-lock 
from house in which John G. Armor first lived in Laughlin- 
town 1830, a log house in the west end of the town. 
86—Iron tea kettle, furnace made, 
early 19th century, Ligonier Valley. 
87—Upper wagon-skein, 
found on Forbes Road, west side of Laurel Hill. 
88—Trammel iron 
for hanging pots over chimney fire, early 19th century. 
89—Corn sheller, 
used during Civil War period. Patented about 1860. Sold and 
used in Ligonier Valley; agents John Brubaker and F. N. 
Armor. 
90—Candle-snuffers, 
about 1800. 
91—Meat-cleaver, 
home-made about 1820. 
92—Grain Sickle, 
from the Enos Sale Ligonier Valley, 1800. 
93—Canteen, 
carried by Philip Foust, Co. H, 103 Penna. Vol., Army of the 
Potomac, General Casey, Commander, Civil War. 
94—-Silk Badge 7'12x3¥, 
—_ by A. Reed of Dauphin County, Penna. during the War 
o 12. 
95—Early make of Sewing Machine, 
small size, to be clamped on table. 
96—Long Handle Waffle Irons, 
for open fire place, Robert & Rachel Armor, 1814-1858. 
97—Tailors “Goose” 
used by Wm. St. Clair, tailor, Laughlintown, 1830. 
98—Side-Coffee-Mill, 
used by Wm. Stewart, Somerset, Co., Pa. 1800. 
99—Small-Homemade Hickory-Basket, 
made by Christopher Scott, Laurel Hill, 1800. 
100—Trammel Iron, 
very old, used in Ligonier Valley about 1792. 
101—Apple Parer all wood, 
used in Ligonier Valley about 1800. 
102—Iron Teakettle, 
used in Ligonier Valley. 
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103—Frame 5x44; ; 
Stage Ticket Philadelphia to Pittsburgh April 28, 1848. Re- 
ceipt for Hotel Bill (The Red Lion, Philadelphia,) April 25, 
1848 six and one quarter days boarding, $6.25. 
104—Iron Tomahawk, 
from Fort Ligonier. 
105—Three nails and small plate, 
cut from the armorplate of the Merrimac, 1861. 
106—Book 
that once belonged to the second son of General Arthur St. 
Clair, John Murray St. Clair. “A System of Practical Math- 
ematics, 1753.” 
107—Solid Oak window frame 
from Benjamin Johnston’s house west end of Laughlintown, 
built 1801. 
108—Turkey-Caller, 
used in hunting wild turkeys, made and used by Dr. Wm. L. 
Wright, of Lancaster County, Pa. 
109—Charcoal sad iron, very old, 
used in Ligonier Valley. 
110—Lap board for pressing sleeves, 
used by Wm. St. Clair, tailor, Ligonier Valley. 
111—Wolf or fox trap, 
made of heavy steel with hooked drag and chain. 
112—Hat box 
made from the bark of a birch-tree. 
113—Hackle 
with date 1798 stamped on the side. 
114—Homemade apple parer, 
from the old Brick Tavern, Laughlintown, 1820. 
115—Barber chair 
made by John W. Daw and used by him in his shop, which 
was originally located in Robert Luthers wagon factory, 
Laughlintown. The seat of the ehair was made from one of 
the planks originially used in the circular bee-house on the 
James Clark farm 1820. 
116—Four clapboards, 
from gable end on Armor House “Compass Inn” Laughlin- 
town, built in 1799. 
117—Receipt 
August the 11 day 1806. 
Receved all Debts Dues and Demands of James Mc- 
Cain from the begining of the World to this Day 
I say Recived by me. 


her 
test Mary X McCain 
Frederick Tarr marke 
118—Piece of metal 
(ingot or pig iron) irregular square, weighing about 17 
pounds, made at Westmoreland Furnace, Ligonier Township, 
Westmoreland Co., Found on the State road one and a quar- 
ter mile west of Laughlintown near site of hotel, where the 
road crossed the Loyalhanna Creek, on lands formerly belong- 
ing to Gen. Arthur St. Clair. 
119—Spinning wheel, 
six feet in length, very old about 1798. 
120—Homemade hoes, 
various sizes used in the Ligonier Valley in the early days. 
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121—Receipt 
Home made mauls Robert Armor to Thomas McGuere, Laugh- 
lintown, 1795. 

122—Receipt 


Toll—Philadeiphia and Pittsburgh Turnpike, Robert Armor 
and Thomas McGuere, Laughlintown 1822. 

123—Receipt 
Road wagon receipt of Robert Armor, Laughlintown July 20, 
1799. 

124—Metal anvil imperfect top, 
found in slag pile of Westmoreland Furnace Ligonier, West- 
moreland County, Pa. Furnace built by Christopher Lobinger 
of Mt. Pleasant in 1792; first manager John Probst of Bed- 
ford County, Pa. George Anshutz of Pittsburgh was manager 
in 1794. Christopher Lobinger at one time Representative in 
Pennsylvania General Assembly. 

125—Pair large iron bullet molds, 
blacksmith made, early 1800. 

126—One package of soldiers letters 
relating to the war of the Rebellion. 

127—Suction washing machine, 
the first one of early days. 

128—Wooden pocket combs, 
used in the early days. 

129—Carpenters cant hook, 
from the farm of John Johnson, Laughlintown. 

130—Set of candle-molds, 
used by Mrs. C. C, Armor, Laughlintown 1839. 

131—Pack saddle, 
made of wood and used by Major John Hill of Ligonier. 

EMMA D. POOLE, Librarian 











